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THE MONASTERIES OF THE FAYYUM! 


In the Moritz collection acquired in 1929 by the Oriental Institute 
are three Arabic parchment documents of the fourth century Hijrah 
(tenth century a.p.), two of which are contracts of sale of property, 
while the third deeds property as a charitable grant to what scems to be 
the earliest known and definitely named monastery of the Fayyim. 
A few facsimiles and transcriptions of somewhat similar contracts of 
sale? have been published from time to time. But these, without ex- 
ception, have been given us with meager notes and partial translations. 
Again, though wakf documents are too numerous to mention, Arabic 
documents of another form of charitable donation, namely, the sadakah 
—to which our third document here belongs—are comparatively rare, 
and rarer still are they in connection with Coptic monasteries. It is, 
therefore, the object of this study to give an annotated translation of 
the three documents and to follow up the last—to us the most. interest- 
ing of the three—with a historical sketch of the monasteries of the 
Fayyiim. 


ARABIC CONTRACTS OF THE FOURTH CENTURY HIJRAH 
The three documents here presented are linked together by locality, 
time, and principal characters. The properties concerned were located 


1 Grateful acknowledgments are due Professor Sprengling for his patient reading and 
criticism of the manuscript and for his invaluable help with the translation of the much 
involved legal terminology. My thanks are also due to Miss Elizabeth Stefanski for help- 
ful suggestions with some of the Coptic names. 

2Cf. Moritz, Arabic Patacography (Cairo, 1905), Pla. 112-13, 115-16; Abol, Acgypliache 
Urkunden aus den Koeniglichen Museen zu Berlin, Arabiasche Urkunden (Berlin, 1896); 
Erman and Krebs, Aus den Papyrus der Koniglichen Museen (Berlin, 1899), pp. 284-90, 
which contains partial translations of some of the documents given by Abel; Margolouth, 
Catalogue of the Arabic Papyrit in the John Rylands Library (Manchester, 19333), 
pp. 101 ff. A sale contract from Sinai of much later date, 988/1580, is published 
with an annotated translation by Aapeli Saarisalo in an article entitled “A Waaqf-Docu- 
ment from Sinai," appearing in Vol. V of Studia orientalia of the Finnish Oriental Society 
(Helsingfors, 1933). Though considerably different from the earlier Fayyiim documents, 
it is, nevertheless, interesting in showing the persistence of similar phraseology; for which 
point cf. also ‘Ali al-Naifar al-Tinisi, Kitab al-Durr al-Manzim fi Kayfiyat Kutub al- 
Rusim (Tunisia, 1298/1881), pp. 58-70, etc. Other judicial, and especially marriage, con- 
tracts have been more recently published by Grohmann (after this paper was written), in 
Der Islam, XXII (1934), 1-69. 
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in the town of Buljusik-Bursh in the southwestern part of the Fay- 
yim, a little to the north of the Gharak region. In the first and earliest 
document Markiirah, son of Kail, is selling some of his property to 
Tisanah, daughter of Bisanti, his next-door neighbor on the west. In 
the second document, written some eight months later, he is selling 
the rest of his property to Kalhash, son of Boktor, and in the third 
document, written again some three months later, Tiisdnah, daughter 
of Bisanti, is deeding some of her property as a charitable grant to the 
Nakliin and Shalla monasteries situated in the desert to the northeast 
of Buljustik-Bursh. 

The documents have yet another point incommon. They are drawn 
up in accordance with the Muslim law of sale and of charitable grant 
(sadakah). The fundamental principles of the law of sale are practical- 
ly identical in the four leading schools of Muslim jurisprudence but 
differ somewhat in that of sadakah. The two systems most widely ac- 
cepted in Egypt were the Shaficite throughout the country and the M4- 
likite in Upper Egypt. But since al-Shafici was an eclectic, we find in 
these primarily Shaficite-Malikite documents of the Fayyiim some 
Hanifite principles and terminology, making it necessary to refer to 
works representing the three schools.? 


2 For these schools and their founders see article ‘Fiqh’ in Encyclopedia of Islam; 
Nicolas Aghnides, Mohammedan Theories of Finance (New York, 1916), pp. 133-47 (this 
work contains an excellent Bibliography of Arabic sources): S. Fitzgerald, Muhammadan 
Law: An Abridgement According tu Its Various Schools (London, 1931). 
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TEXT* 
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lining indicates Ulegibility or uncertain reading; cross-reference to the documents is by number 
and lines, e.g., I, 1-2. 
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I. Orrenta Institute No. A6965 (SALE or PROPERTY) 


Date.—Jumida I 335 Hijrah = 28 November—28 December, a.p. 946. 

General description.—Fine parchment, somewhat crepelike in tex- 
ture; 3623 cm. comprising the entire document; very narrow mar- 
gins; upper portion and right half much broken and discolored in 
places by smoke or burning. The ink of the main document is a me- 
dium brown of uniform shade and weight, but some of the testimonies 
are in a darker brown and others in black ink. 

Script.—A stiff angular cursive in which some of the letters are very 
close to small Kufic forms; unpointed, except partially in one or two 
instances of personal names; closely written both as to word and as 
to line spacing; some of the testimonies are in a more crowded and 
cursive hand than that of the main document. 


TRANSLATION 


(1) In the name of God, the merciful, the compassionate. (2) This is what 
Tiisinah,*® daughter of Bisanti,’ son of ? bought... .(3).... from Mar- 
kiirah, son of Kail.’ She bought from him by one agreement (4) and one con- 
tract’ the level land® (terrace?) that is above the fertile tract!® of Tisinah, 
daughter of Bisanti, appertaining to! the house (5) that comprises it and 
south of it. (It has) four boundaries: one—the southern—of the boundaries 
of this level land that adjoins (6) the house of Tiisinah, daughter of Bisanti, is 
the house of the heirs! of Pamon, the fisherman; and its eastern boundary 


’ Though the name appears in all three documents, the n alone. and that not always, 
seems to be pointed: as ¢ is a prefix for many feminine Coptic names, it is given the prefer- 
ence here with the suggestion that perhaps we have here the Arabic form of TCANNA. 
which fs considered as the Coptic form of Anna by Carl Maria Kaufmann, Handbuch der 
altchristlichen Epigraphik (Freiburg, 1917), 78. 

* The well-known name recevre. The last. name is illegible. The text missing tn lH. 2 
and 3 must refer to the locale of the document, specifying in particular the district of the 
Fayyiim if not actually mentioning the town of Buljusiik-Bursh mentioned in the next 
document, which see. 

7 An abbreviation of Mikail (or Michael); cf. Flinders Petrie. Medum, pp. 48-50. Both 
names are very common among the Copts. 

4 This phrase appears in several sales contracts (cf. Abel, op. cit.. pp. 41 f.. 52, 57 f.; 
Moritz, op. cit., Pl. 115-16) and is used to guard against invalidity since in Shafi‘ite law 
a sale involving more than one transaction is automatically invalidated. Cf. Shirazi, al- 
Tanbih, od. Juynboll (1870), pp. 96-97. 

* Arabic dictionaries do nat give s-{-h though they do give e-f-h. We have then an in- 
stance of the frequent change of s and s, natural enough when followed by a }, though not 
limited to that condition: see references to Abel and Moritz cited in the preceding note 
for the alternation of sand 3 in gafakah. 

19 For ‘arfah see below, LIL. 2, where this very one is the subject of a charitable grant. 

uu Min, partitive, in legal terminology. 

Cf. Abel. op. cit., p. 22, ll. 7-9, ete. 

's "The familiar rayovr. 
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(7) (is) the house of Markirah, son of Kail; and its northern" boundary (is) 
the house of Sanbah," the fisherman; and its western boundary (is) the house 
(8) of Tiisinah.'* Tiisinah, daughter of Bisanti, bought from Markirah, son 
of Kail, this level land (9) within all its boundaries,” with its timber beams!® 
and its structures, and the sum total of its accessories in their entirety’... . 
(10) .... and every right pertaining to it, for two dinars, full weight. Mar- 
kiirah, son of Kail, received from Tiisinah, daughter of Bisanti, (11) this en- 
tire sum in full payment, and receipted her for the whole, as having received 
that (sum) from her, with a receipt for payment received in full; and Marki- 
rah (12), son of Kail, conveyed” this level land to her, and she accepted it, 
and took possession of it, and took over actual ownership” to do with it as 
she pleases” and (13) to control it as proprietors control their property.2? And 


14 Literally, the sea boundary, commonly so used in Egypt; cf. Saarisalo, op. cit., p. 8, 
n. 9. 

uToe., CAMBAC; ef. Karabacek, Mitt. aus Sammlung der Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer 
(Wien, 1887), I, 2. 


48 ’Phe text is lost in the parchment, but the locations specified in this and the next 
documents call for the house of Tiisinah at the same time that the parchment space al- 
lows for her first name only. 1t will be noticed that others In these documents are some- 
times indicated by their first names only. 


17 Literally, with its bound and boundaries—-a common technical phrase occurring in 
almost every document of like nature and used tu insure definite specifteation; see also 
11, 8. 


18 Kor nakd, ads , the dictionaries (see Lune) give “‘ruins,”' ‘‘beams,"’ both in con- 
nection with property and in connection with buildings. Dr. Anis K. Frayha informs me 
that the term is at present in uge in connection with buildings and applies chiefly to the 
timber used and usable in a building. 


19 Unless so specified, the secondary accessories, marafik, belonging to any property, e.g., 
the loft(?), the entrance passage, and the water closet, are not included in the contract. 
Though the term mardfik is frequently used (e.g., in these and other documents referred 
to), several other alternative phrases may serve the same purpose, e.g., to buy a house 
‘with every right belonging to it” or ‘‘with everything, little or much. that Is in it or gues 
with it; ef. Shaibini, al-Jami‘ al-Saghir (Bilak, 1884-45), p. $4 (on margin of Abi 
Yusuf, K. al-Kharaj). See also [wan Dimitroff's study of this author (Berlin, 1908), pp. 
62-63, 86-87, 135-36, for further details. But, as is frequently common in legal docu- 
ments, alternative phrases are, for the purpose of security, used simultaneously. These 
Arabic documents are no exception to this practice or to the even more tiresome one of 
several repetitions of the same phraseology, as the translations readily show. 

The break in the text in Il. 9-10 allows for the use of another alternative phrase, but 
it is risky to attempt to state which of the usual phrases was used. 


» No sale is complete and therefore valid unless delivery or transfer on the part of the 
seller is followed by definite acceptance and actual possession by the buyer, hence the great 
care taken to specify these facts. Cf. Shirazi, op. cit., p. 93; Macnaghten, Principles of 
Hinduand Mohammedan Law (London, 1885), pp. 198-203; Fitzgerald, op. cit., pp. 181-82. 


21 Actual ownership is a condition prerequisite for any future legal transaction involv-~ 
ing the land, such as selling, bequeathing, or establishing it as a grant; cf. Fitzgerald, op. 
cit., p. 182, and others. The final alif of tamallukan 4s left out. 


” Most of the Arabic phrase is missing in the text, but its reconstruction is gained by 
comparison with Margoliouth, op. cit., p. 104. 


23 The same Arabic phrase is to be seen in Abel, op. cit., pp. 14, 60; Moritz, op. cit.,Pl. 
116, 1. 12; for variations of or alternatives for the same phrase see Abel, op. cit., pp. 16, 44, 
48, 50; Moritz, op. cit., Pt. 115, Nl. 10-11. 
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they separated after contracting this sale (14) with mutual satisfaction.24 
And on these terms the seller knows what he sold, and the buyer what he 
bought. Tiisinah, (15) daughter of Bisanti, bought from Markirah, son of 
Kail, this level land, mentioned and specified in this (16) deed, within all its 
boundaries, and with all its accessories and with every right pertaining to it 
and which is in it and of it,?° for this sum of which (17) the specification is in 
the first part of this deed. The acknowledgment of Markfrah, son of Kail, of 
all that is in this deed is testified to by (18) witnesses* who know him in per- 
son and by name and that he is satisfied with this sale after the (19) entire 
content of this deed was read? to him. He acknowledged his comprehension 
of it and his cognizance of it after it had been read to him in Arabic and trans- 
lated for him (by) (20) Muhammad.” He acknowledged his comprehension 
of it and his cognizance of it, and Markirah, son of Kail, guarantees to Tisi- 
nah, daughter of Bisanti, (21) all the guaranties? And whatever there may 
be in this purchase by way of damages, or attachments, or claims, or conten- 
tions, the security for that (22) and its obligation and its effective refutation 
and its settlement and its management*' rest on Markirah, son of Kail, as a 
valid and binding (23) obligation for all pledges—the most obligatory, the 
strongest, and the most binding—according to the Muslim law of sale (24) 
and according to its stipulation.» And on these terms these two concluded 
their sale. Witness is given to their acknowledgment, made in sound (25) 
mind and body, in control of their affairs, assenting unconstrained without 
any defect (26) of disease or of anything else. And that in the month of Ju- 
midi I of the year five and thirty (27) and three hundred. Witness is given 
to these (facts): Bilus, son of Isma‘il, gave witness to all that is in this (28) 


Of. 11, 11, and Moritz, op. cit., Pl. 115, 1. 11. Separation in mutual agreement at this 
point completes and validates the sale, leaving neither party, according to the Malikite 
school, any option of recall or repudiation; cf. Zurkani, Commentary on the Muwat{d 
(Cairo), LIL, 140. The other schools differ on this right of option; Shirazi, op. cit., p. 93; 
Macnaghten, op. cit., p. 200; Fitzgerald, op. cit., p. 184. 

2% For this and similar phrases see IT, 9; Abel, op. cif., pp. 16, 21, 47-48; Moritz. op. cit.. 
PL 112,1.3. 

* Note the grammatical construction of shuhhida .... s shuhadan, which occurs also in 
Il, 7-8. 

27 For other instances of this cf. Abel, op. cit., pp. 21-22, and Moritz, op. cit., Pl. 115, 
1. 18, 

24 The Arabic text of the phrase is in the active because of the usage of Arabic language. 

2® The word is missing in the Arabic text and is supplied from |. 23 of the document. 

% For this and the preceding three terms see Lane, op. cit., with whose help the English 
equivalents are selected. The terms with one or two others of like meaning belong to the 
common legal terminology of contracts of sale: cf. Abel, op. cit., pp. 14, 31-32, 43, 52, 
59-60; Moritz, vp. cit., Pl. 115, U. 13-14; Pl. 116, 1 11. 

11 This series of terms, like that of 1. 21 above, occurs frequently in most of the docu- 
ments already cited. 

3%: More often than not this statement, or something to the same effect. is mentioned 


in contracts drawn up for Christians, as in these three; see also those cited from Abel and 
Moritz. 
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deed and wrote his testimony with his own hand. And praise be to Allah, the 
Lord of the Worlds. (29) Ismacil, son of Sabik al-Nuwairi** gives witness to 
the acknowledgment of Markirah, son of Kail, of all that is in this deed, and 
that (30) in the month of Jumada II* of the year five and thirty and three 
hundred. (31) Hussain, son of Hassan, witnessed the acknowledgment of Mar- 
kirah, son of Kail, of what is in this deed (32) and wrote his testimony with 
his own hand and that in the month of Jumida II of the year five and thirty 
and three hundred. 


In the upper left corner of the document appear the following three 
lines: 

(1) This contract (written obligation?) was certified® in the presence of 
Muhammad, son of <Abd-Allah,® (2) and that in the month of Jumida II of 
the year five and thirty (3) and three hundred. 


II. Orrentay Instirute No. A6966 (SALE oF PROPERTY) 


Date.—Safar 336 Hijrah = 22 August-20 September, a.p. 947. 

General description.—Fine light parchment; 33 X21 em.; upper right 
margin much broken, lower right part much shrunk, and so of irregu- 
lar shape, though this must have taken place before the present docu- 
ment was drawn up. The parchment is a palimpsest, but very few and 
light traces only are to be seen of the underscript. The same ink—a 
medium brown—is used for the main document and by the witnesses. 

Script.—A small cursive hand with some angularity but, on the 
whole, closer to the regular naskhi hand; freely though not completely 
pointed; not voweled except for one instance of a fanwin (1. 9); closely 


3s For al-Nuwairah cf. Yakit, Dictionary, 1V, 826, where it is described as a ndhiyak In 
Egypt. Etat, ed. De Sacy and published at end of his edition of ‘Abd al-Latif's Relation de 
U Egypte (Paris, 1810), p. 687, mentions a similar place in the province of Bahnasa, which 
must be the same as the modern al-Nuwatrah; cf. Baedeker, Egypt and Sudan (1914), p. 
209, and map of the Fayyim. Salmon, in BI FAQ, I, 75, lists a § 1,5 in the Fayyiim, 


but 1 am unable to tell if {t has any connection with al- Nuwairah. 


34 The actual contract was drawn up in Jumada I, though these witnesses and the rati- 
fication were not secured until Jumada II. Perhaps the delay was due to inability to secure 
witnesses readily, since these had to qualify as such; cf. Russell and Suhrawardy, Muslim 
Jurisprudence (London, 1906), pp. 60-61. Official witnesses were kept for this purpose by 
the state, but these moved about as needed and were, therefore, not always immediately 
available. Certification and registration are not essential to the validity of the contract; 
see Macnaghten, op. cit., p. 119; Wilson, Digest of Anyglo-Muhammadan Law (3d ed.; 
London, 1908), p. 323. 

Cf. Abel, op. cil., pp. 32, 59; in Karabacek, op. cit.. pp. 164-68, used in sense of ‘‘cor- 
Tect.” 

%¢ The last name, missing in the Arabic text, is supplied by comparison with II top. 

+° (Number not used.) 
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written as to words but not crowded in line spacing; most of the sig- 
natures are in a crude and unpracticed hand (ef. Moritz, op. cit., Pl. 
115, for even more inferior samples). 


TRANSLATION 


(1) In the name of God, the merciful, the compassionate. (2) This is what 
Kalhagh, son of Boktor,3* bought from Markirah, son of Kail, of the inhabit- 
ants of Abi al-Jusik, known as Bursh.3? (3) He bought from him and from 
his mother, Aktahtin, (daughter) of Ibn Abi Tidur,* their house in Abii al- 
Justik Burgh of the district (Aurah) of the (4) Fayyiim for eight dinars, of 
which one dinar is debased“ and seven dinars unadulterated, sound (3) full 
weight by the new mithkals. And it is the house whose southern boundary 
extends to the house of Matiis, son of Dahlah,* and its (6) northern boundary 


38 Both names fully pointed; a suggestion for Kalhash is the Coptic KAAAMIPE, 
“the little Syrian,’’ with the last letters dropped; Boktor is, of course, Victor. 

This is the Coptic TEASICWK which occurs several times in Coptic documents; 
Of. Corpus papyrorum Raineri, ed, Krall (Vienna, 1895), I, No. 225, 1. 3; Petrie, op. cit., 
p. 50; Crum, Coptic Manuscripts from the Fayyim (London, 1893), pp. 64, 67, 78-79 
(TEAS ICOOK). So far as I know, this is the only Arabic document in which it appears 
as Abii al-Jusiik, though as Buljusik it appears in Moritz, op. cit,, Pls. 115-16, of the years 
A.H, 423 and 429, and in all these three instances it is associated with the Arabic Burgh: 
whether it is possible to identify Burgh with the Arabic Burj and this again with MEAS 
with an r replacing the J (which is a possibility) is a question; cf. Crum, op. cit., p. 67, note 
under 1. 25. If this identification is to be accepted, TrEp(A) s 1ICWK being compounded of 
two elements, TEps, Le., b-r-y, which means “laughing,"’ “‘happy,’’ ‘‘well-being,”’ and 
CK , standing for the god name Sobek, it could easily be abbreviated to ME ps. whence 
later comes Dai or wy? . though this last is no longer associated with the Buljustik of 


later times. In Arabie sources {t is first mentioned by al-Nablusi (643 /1245). See Salmon, 
op. cit., pp. 31 and 70-71, from which we learn that the original Buljusiik, located in the 
rapidly declining region of Bahr al-Tanabtawaih, had fallen into ruins but was rebuilt 
by the time of al-Nablusi who describes it as a large and beautiful city in the southern 
Fayyim, some four hours’ ride on horseback from Madinat al-Fayyiim. The Christian 
inhabitants must have deserted the place sometime after a.u. 429, the date of the last 
(now known) Arabic document, and sometime before the time of al-Nablusi, since he 
reports only the ruins of a Christian church in contrast with a flourishing mosque serving 
the new inhabitants, viz., the Bani Hatim, a subtribe of the Bani Kilab. We find it in 
the elghth /fourteenth century referred to as Baljiik in Etat, p. 681, after which it seems 
to have disappeared again in later times, so that its precise identification is impossible, 
although Wessely, Denkschriften < AW (Wien, 1904), L, 12 and 121, and Grenfell, Hunt, 
and Goodspeed, Tebtunis Papyrt (London, 1907), LI, 394, place it between Tatiin and 
Talit near the Gharak region. 

© Literally, Ibn Abii Tidur’s Aktahiin; this same construction occurs again in 1. 7 
and cannot, therefcre, be considered a scribal error. Though impossible as an Arabic 
construction, it is a common way of indicating this relationship in the Coptic. Aktahiin 
may be either a variation of OKTAOYEIAN or a derivation from the Semitic root of 
Akit; cf. Wuthnow, Die semitischen Menachennamen in griechischen Inschriften und Papyri 
des vorderen Orients (Leipzig, 1930), p. 129. 

« Literally, ‘‘unfaithful’ or ‘‘treacherous.”* 

«: Literally, ‘‘faithful,"' ‘‘veracious,”” as opposed to Khawwadn; cf. Abel, op. cit.. p. 7; 
Margolivuth, op. cit., pp. 24. 20. 

x1.) EKAA?: Matils is, of course. Matthew. 
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(is) the house of the heirs of Bani KasA, and its eastern boundary the house of 
Fakri, son of Shiniidah,“4 and its western boundary the house of (7) Tisanah, 
daughter of Bisanti. Kalhash, son of Boktor, bought from Markirah, son of 
Kail, and from his mother, Aktahiin, (daughter) of Ibn Abi Tidur, their right 
(8) in the house delimited and described by the four boundaries that surround 
it to the limit of all its boundaries,® and every (9) right pertaining to it, en- 
tering in it, and issuing from it,* for these eight dinars specified in this deed. 
(10) And Kalhash, son of Boktor, delivered it to Markirah, son of Kail, this 
entire sum“ in full payment, and he receipted him with a receipt for full pay- 
ment received. (11) And they were satisfied and parted on terms of mutual 
satisfaction on their part.4® And they consulted‘ (with each other) in accord- 
ance with the Muslim law of sale and its stipulations®® without option for 
either of them and without annulment. (12) These are the terms on which 
they concluded the sale. And whatsoever should ensue to Kalhagh, son of 
Boktor, by way of damages or claims or attachments® from anyone whatso- 
ever (13) for any reason whatsoever or in any manner whatsoever®*—the re- 
sponsibility for that and security® for it rests on Markirah, son of Kail. And 
that (14) in Safar of the year six and thirty and three hundred. <Ali, son of 
Ibrahim, al-Aswani, gave witness to that, to all that is in this deed (15) in 
Safar of the year six and thirty and three hundred. Muhammad, son of al- 
Kasr,** gave witness to that, to all that is in this deed, and ‘All, son of Ibra- 


4 Shiniidah needs no comment; Fakri is likely TKOOPpE . y 

“Cf. note on I, 9. 

“Cf, T, 16. 

‘7 A case of redundancy here. 

“Cf. I, 13-14, for similar terminology. For the form itrada cf. Vollers, Lehrbuch der 
aegupto-arabischen Umgangssprache (Cairo, 1890), p. 71; Spitta- Bey, Grammatik dea arab- 
tachen Vulgdrdialects ton Acgypten (Leipzig, 1880), pp. 213-35. 

4* The alif of the dual form in fashaward is left out. Though the word as it stands could 
be read as a noun, the verbal reading is more in keeping with the preceding and following 
clauses. 

so ('f, I, 23-24 and note. 

4: Cf. notes on I, 14. 

2 Cf. 1,21 and note. There seems to be another word between fabi‘at and ‘alkat but it is 
illegible, and the space is too smajJl for an ‘or’ plus another term such as S> S 


(ef. Abel, op. cit.. p. 59). A guess on the evidence of the script alone suggests Us Kea}. 
but I know of no other instance of this usage in these sale contracts, even if the context 
were to admit of this reading. There is the more likely possibility that it is a scribal error 
to be overlooked. 

+3 For these and similar phrases cf. Abel, op. cit., pp. 21-22, 28, 52, 59; Moritz, op. cit., 
Pl. 215, 1. 14; Pl. 112, 1.15; Pl. 116, 1. 13. 

86 Cf. 1, 21-22 and note. 

8 Cf, Ibn Doreid, Genealogisch-etymologisches Handbuch, ed. Wiistenfeld (Gottingen, 
1854), p. 302; the last part of the word is not so clear, and there is a possibility of reading 
the name as al- Kasia, as in I. 6 above, though spelled here with final y4, as in lbn Doreid, 
op. cit., p. 183; or even as al- Kasim in Tabari, Annals (Index). and Ibn Doreid, op. cit., 
pp. 39, 233. The alif of al- Kasim is frequently missing in third-century papyri; cf. Groh- 
mann, op. cit., pp. 37-40, and in Archiv Orientdin{, VII (1935), 456. 
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him, wrote (signed) for him (16) by his order and in his presence. (17) Mu- 
hammad, son of al-Husain, gave witness to all that is in this deed and wrote 
with his own hand. (18) Ahmad, son of al-Khashram,* testified to all that is 
in this deed and wrote with his own hand. (19) Fasau(?),57 son of Ahmad, 
gave witness to all that is in this deed, and <All, son of Ibrahim, wrote for him 
by his order and in his presence. (20) Ahmad, son of Muhammad, gave wit- 
ness to all that is in this deed. (21) <AH, son of Husain, gave witness to all that 
is in this deed and wrote his testimony with his own hand. 


III. Orrentau Instirure No. A6967 (Sadakah 
orn CHARITABLE GRANT) 


Date.—Jumada I 336 Hijrah = 18 November-18 December, a.p. 947. 

General description—Fine parchment, comparatively well pre- 
served except for two fair-sized lacunae; 25.5 X 20.5 em.; very narrow 
margins. It is a palimpsest, written in both cases on one side only of 
the parchment. The underscript, now very faint, runs parallel to the 
length of the parchment and is, therefore, at right angles to the lines 
of the second writing. Three varieties of ink are to be seen—that of the 
remains of the underscript; the dark, almost black, ink of the main 
document; and the very light brown of the signature of the witnesses. 

Script.—Small, somewhat angular, cursive hand of mediocre execu- 
tion but of fair legibility. It is unpointed except for one instance of a 
k (1. 2) and another of a sh (1. 3). Tashdid is spelled out in full, e.g., 
two l’s in °alladhin of line 3, and two n’s of innaha in line 9. 

Nature of contract—In addition to the well-known alms tax of the 
zakat, the Muslim is urged to further individual and private philan- 
thropy: wakf, sadakah, and hibah are the three main types of such 
philanthropic and charitable outlets. The first of these is too well 
known to detain us, and the last is a gift for a consideration, tangible or 
otherwise, received from one’s fellow-men; in the first instance it is 
essentially of the nature of a sale, and in the second it is the simple gift, 
both motivated and rewarded by human sentiments alone.*® Sadakah, 
“in the way of God,” differs from wakf for the same purpose in that 

Cf. Ibn Doreid, op. cit., p. 273. 

4? The letters of the name seem to be /-s-a-w, but it is unusual for an Arabic name to 
end with an -a-t, and 1 am unable to find any such name as Fasaw or Fashaw or even 
Fasaf or Fasak, taking the last letter for a f or k. On the other hand. the name from its 
appearance could be read as Finaw, for the Coptic TANA@®, which again is a peculiar 
combination with ‘‘son of Aymad.” 

s8Cf. Baillie. 4 Digest of Meohummudan Law (London, 1864), Part II, pp. 203-9; 
Wilson, op. cit., pp. 319-37; Fitzgerald. ep. cit., pp. 210-15. For Arabic texts on these 


three subjects see Malik-Zurkani, op. cit.. Shirazi. op. cit., and Shaibani, op. cit.; for Eng- 
lish translations see Macnaghten, and Russell and Suhrawardy. both cited above. 
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(a) any unincumbered and commendable object may be given as a 
sadakah, while those that can be given in wakf are limited; (b) the 
donee is free to do as he pleases with the given object, as against the 
mortmain principle of the wakf; and (c) though Christians and Mus- 
lims may both give and receive a sadakah at any time, there are cer- 
tain conditions to be met before either, especially the former, can 
make a wakf, since the purpose of the wakf must be approved both by 
Islam and by the religion of the founder. Thus a Christian may make 
a wakf in favor of a hospital or an almshouse, but he cannot make one 
in favor of a mosque, since that is not approved by his religion; neither 
can he make a wakf in favor of a church, because that is contrary to 
Islam. And it is for this last reason that our document here is a 
sadakah and not a wakf. On the other hand, sadakah differs from hibah 
in that (a) its object is solely to gain merit and favor with God and so 
is made without any worldly consideration whatsoever; (b) it is (like 
wakf) in some instances, at least, effective on declaration® while hibah 
requires both acceptance and delivery; and (c) it is final and absolutely 
irrevocable,*! while Aibah may be revoked under certain conditions. 
The reason for this non-revocability is that the object of the sadakah, 
favor with God, has been attained, and so it has become like a gift for 
which a value has been received.@ 


TRANSLATION 


(1) In the name of God, the merciful, the compassionate. (2) This is what 
Tiisinah, daughter of Bisanti.... (?)*4 gave asa charitable grant to the church 
of the monastery of Nakliin® (3) and (to that of) Mikail (of) Shalla*%—the 


s6Cf. Fitzgerald, op. cit., pp. 208-9. 

“0 Cf. ibid., pp. 202-3, 217. One such instance is where there is no determined bene- 
ficiary. e.g.. as a wakf for the poor or for the foundation of a mosque. As a general rule, 
however, where acceptance and delivery are possible, they are both required for the com- 
pletion of the transaction. 

8 Cf. ibid., p. 202; Wilson, op. cif, p. 336. 

«2 Cf. Baillie, op. cit., p. 224; Wilson, op. cit., p. 336. 

63 (Number not used.) 

66 The two words following the name Bisanti occur again in |. 12 and, though clearly 
egible as s-d k-h-d, are difficult of explanation. They seem to be an attempt on the part 
of the Arab scribe to give the equivalent of a Coptic titular phrase that was obscure to 
him. I am led to this suggestion by what Crum writes of a Sahidic papyrus (Catalogue of 
Coptic Manuscripts in the British Museum {London, 1905], pp. 452-53), drawing attention 
to very frequent but obscure additions after a name and title, ‘‘one such being the word 
SAAE, ‘lame?,’ appended to a name.” Since kahada means to ‘‘walk with short steps,” 
perhaps an idea of lameness is implied as Crum suggests, but it is difficult to tell if this 
means actual physical lameness—it seems to occur too often for that—or if it is to be 
taken in a figurative sense. 

® The location of Nakliin is dealt with in the historical study growing out of this docu- 
ment; that of Shalla is not definitely known except that it belongs with Buljusiik in the 
list of rapidly declining towns in the Tanabtawath region. Seen. 39 on Buljusiik. 
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two monasteries that are in the desert and are known as al-Naklin and Shalla 
in the district (kurah) (4) of the Fayyiim: the fertile tract® (of land) that ad- 
joins the residence® of Darkun,®* daughter of Bisanti, to the limits of all its 
boundaries, with its timber beams®® (5) and its structure and its gates and 
its small garden”? and all its accessories and its paths and the sum total of its 
rights in their entirety” and its loft(?)7? (6) and all that is contained within 
its boundaries and inclosed within its walls. (This is) an irrevocable charitable 
grant for the sake of God, to whom be glory and majesty. (7) She desires for 
this neither reward nor praise except from God alone without any associate.” 
The acknowledgment of (8) Tiisinah, daughter of Bisanti, to all the contents 
of this deed was testified to by witnesses who know her in person and by name 
(9) and that she is sound in mind and body and in control of her affairs.74 And 
it is a charitable grant seized and possessed” (10) for these two monasteries 
irrevocably. Tiisinah, daughter of Bisanti, can neither revoke this charitable 


%® Krom the further specifications which follow in ll. 4~-6 the tract must have been im- 
proved and cultivated with at least some buildings standing on it. It is also clear from 
this and the first document that Tiisanah is not disposing of all her property in that 
location; for she still has her house and the level land she bought from Markirah, son of 
Kalil, unless we assume that she has disposed of these in the interval between these two 
contracts. 


67 Perhaps the use of the word kagr and not the humbler and more usual manail is 
evidence of the general prosperity of the Bisanti family, unless we take kagr in the sense 
of a small ‘‘keep,”” which is possible but not likely. 


*§ Written sometimes as Tarkhiin (oy> yb. both forms derived from the Coptic 


TAP-XON: cf. Krall, op. cit., p. 72, No. 74. 

68 See I, 9 and note. 

7 The reading of RAAAAS> is given with some reluctance, mainly for paleographic 
reasons, since in comparison with the rest of the script there seems to be a s or sh instead 
of thoso three teeth standing for n-y-n; for these, together with the 6 and its sister-letters, 
are usually more marked than the unit of three teeth for s or sh. From the context the 
reading ‘‘small garden” fits in very woll; cf. Abel, op. cit.. p. 22. Other possible readings 


are RAM » “wood'; Sawa, ‘benefits’; or, less probably, RwA> . “gypsum”; 
RamA> - “prison” or *‘pond"'; and Xama> . “inalienable rights.’ 

"WOE, L186. 

72°Phe ‘ula, . is the higher or highest part of anything. In this case it seems to 


stand alone; when associated with a house or any building, it may mean either the raised 
foundation or the second story of a house or just a simple loft. The term is usually coupled 
with its antonym (e.g., Abel, op. cit., pp. 16, 22, 48) to mean either specifically the second 
story and the basement or. where no such things exist, then to mean comprehensively the 
entire structure (cf. Shatbani. op. cit., p. 84 [margin]; Shaibani, ed. Dimitroff, op. cit., pp. 
86-87). Is Dimitroff right in concluding that ‘ula is the right to future construction, i.e., 
something of the nature of ‘‘air rights."" when this is against the general principle that 
nothing that is not in actual existence can be the subject of sale or alienation? For would 
not such air rights be tacitly included in one of the usual comprehensive phrases used when 
an entire property is bought outright, e.g., “‘with all its rights," ‘to do with as he pleases," 
ete.? 

™Cf. Surah V1, 163, for this phrase, which the Muslim scribe irrelevantly adds; see 
also Abel, op. cit.. p. 37, for a similar instance. 

Cf, 1, 17-18 and 24-25 and notes. 

7% 1t would seem that declaration alone would suffice since the beneficiary is a church 


(as In the case of &@ mosque): but not to take any chances, this and the repetitions which 
follow are added ; see introductory comment on the nature of the document. 
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grant (11) nor make any condition or reservation” (regarding it). For this 
fertile tract of land and its loft?’ are an irrevocable charitable grant for the 
sake of God to these two monasteries. (12) Testimony is given to the acknowl- 
edgment of Tiisinah, daughter of Bisanti, .... (?)’8 made in sound mind 
(13) and body and in control of her affairs, of her own volition, seeking, and 
desire, neither constrained nor forced, (14) without any defect of disease or of 
anything else.”? And that in the month of Jumada I of the year six (15) and 
thirty and three hundred. Witness is given to these (facts): (16) Bilus, son 
of Isma‘il, gave witness to all that is in this document and wrote his testimony 
with his own hand. (17) Yiasuf, son of Isma‘il, gave witness to the acknowledg- 
ment of Tiisinah, daughter of Bisanti, of all that is in this deed and wrote 
(18) his testimony with his own hand. God is his sufficiency, and the best of 
guardians is he. 


Two lines appear in the upper left corner: 


“(1) This (written) document was certified in the presence of Muhammad, 
son of ‘Abd-Allah, and that in the (2) month of Shawwal® of the year (six 
and?)* thirty and three hundred.’’® 


% Cf. Abel, op. cil., p. 60, where the term mathnawiyyah, kK iio, is preceded by 
in Dann 


tWauwwul, J is . aterm of similar meaning which our scribe here seems to have omitted 


by mistake at the end of 1. 10 where, though there is room for it, we find no traces of It. 
If we take the omission to be intentional, then we must credit the scribe with the error 


of repetition for the phrase wa 14, S > This precaution is taken since all but a few 


specified conditions or reservations render these contracts illegal (see n. 24 on I, 14). 

77 Note that the pronominal ending here is feminine, although in 1. 5 it is masculine. 

78Cf. 1. 2 of this document and note. 79 For these series of terms cf. 1, 25-26. 

© Shawwal, a.u., 336, falls between April 14-May 13 of a.v. 948, i.e., flve months after 
the initial drafting of the document (see n. 34 on I, 30). 

The year date given is thirty and three hundred and so raises the question as to 
whether this certification refers to the present document or to that of the underscript, 
which was written in the year 330. Except for this similarity of date, everything else is in 
favor of its inclusion with the present document: it is written in the same light ink as that 
used by the witnesses and across clear traces of the underscript, to which, therefore, it 
could not belong. Thus we are left free to accept a scribal error in the omission of the 
word ‘‘six'’’ in the date group. The earlier document of the underscript consists of ten 
lines written at right angles to the present one and is legible now only in isolated words— 
kurah, “acknowledgment,” ‘‘receipt,"' ‘‘all,"’ and ‘‘sum total of'’—which, together with the 
date, indicate that the document was a deed of sale executed some six years previous to 
the present one. 

82 Professor Grohmann’s Arabic Papyri in the Egyptian Library, Vol. I (Cairo, 1934), 
reached us after this manuscript had gone to press. The weaith of documents at his dis- 
posal, and the full and scholarly way in which he has treated them, make his publication, 
lke the rest of his work on Arabic papyri, indispensable to the Arabist. I regret that it 
did not reach us earlier, for in several instances it would have made my path much easier. 


Professor Grohmann on his p. 152 has thrown some light on the formula 5 he 3 xhiow 


which helps to clear the question raised in connection with the word 5 in HII, 5. On 


the other hand, I trust that the fact that the sh of Bursh is clearly pointed with three 
dots in II, 2-3. together with the solution suggested in n. 39, will help to clear the ques- 
tion he has raised (p. 151) regarding the name Buljusik-Bursh. 
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A HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE FAYYUM MONASTERIES 


The history of Egyptian monasticism has an enduring fascination 
for the many who are interested in early Christianity, both doctrinal 
and institutional. Not only has the subject as a whole received expert 
attention at the hands of many workers, but specific monasteries, or 
groups of them, have likewise been the object of much interest and 
labor for scholars of both the Old and the New World. To the works 
on the monasteries of the city of St. Menas, Bawit, Tabennése, and 
Thebes there has recently been added a monumental work by Evelyn- 
White on the most famous of all Egyptian monastic groups—the 
monasteries of Nitria and Scetis.' Our interest centers for the time 
being on yet another group of monasteries, frequently met with, but 
almost as frequently ignored except for a passing mention—the 
monasteries of the Fayyim. 

There is every reason to believe that Christianity found its way 
into the Fayyiim region if not simultaneously with, then shortly 
after, its entrance into the Delta or Lower Egypt. The Fayyiim of 
the first centuries of our era was at the height of prosperity, and fre- 
quency of contact between it and both Lower and Upper Egypt is 


1See Hugh G. Evelyn-White, The Monasteries of the Widi 'n Natran (Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Egyptian Expedition. *‘Publications,”” Vols. If. VII, VIIL (New York, 
1926, 1932-33)]). 
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widely evidenced in both the Latin and Greek sources and the later 
Coptic and Arabic accounts. 

Taking area and population into consideration, there would be, to 
begin with, fewer Christians and therefore fewer anchorites and 
hermits in the Fayyiim than in the much larger and equally thickly 
populated Delta or along the borders of the Nile. This may be one 
reason why the Coptic saints and martyrs from these latter regions 
so far outnumber those from the Fayyiim.? Another reason may prove 
to be that documents from and about the Fayyiim monasteries have 
not yet come to light, either by purchase or by excavations. Such 
source material may now be completely lost to us by reason of the 
economic decline of the Fayyiim in the Middle Ages, which, reacting 
on the monasteries, doubtless caused some of them to die a slow 
natural death, while the reputed prosperity and wealth of a few made 
them victims of violent robberies and fatal attacks. Then, too, the 
Fayyim, has not had its share of Western travelers, whose curious 
and observant eyes and rescuing hands might have given us more 
and richer evidence of the monastic units of the region. These may 
be some of the reasons why the history of the churches and mon- 
asteries of the Fayyiim still remains to be written. If they are indeed 
the only reasons, then that history may never be written. But the 
situation does not seem so hopeless. For even the published materials 
that might be of help have not been investigated, let alone exhausted, 
while unpublished manuscripts, both Coptic and Arabic, scattered in 
several libraries and museums await the coming of workers. This pre- 
liminary sketch, inadequate as it must perforce be, is offered as a 
possible bait for both workers and patrons who would be interested 
in such a project. 

But to return to our present problem. So much has already been 
written on early Christianity in Egypt that it is hardly necessary, in 
a sketch like this, to go into even an outline of it. Suffice it to say 
that it is safe to assume that in the first two centuries of our era Chris- 
tian practices and conditions in the Fayyiim were similar to those 
existing in the rest of Egypt. Our available sources give no specific 
data on the subject for the Fayyaim of that period. Parallelisms, how- 
ever, of existing conditions are frequently met with from the third 


2 Cf. Amélineau, Les actes des martyrs de l’église copte (Paris, 1890), p. 3. 
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century on, beginning with the episcopate of Nepos,* bishop of the 
Fayydm in the first half of the third century, who was an outstanding 
millennialist and a writer whose psalmody was still the delight of 
many in the days of Eusebius. Our next definite materials deal with 
the well-known Decian persecution of the Christians in a.p. 250. The 
Fayyiim itself has yielded us several papyrus documents mentioning 
that time, especially in connection with the offering of the imperial 
sacrifice. The Diocletian persecution claimed its martyrs from the 
Fayyiim as from the other regions, and ancient records have left us 
the names of a few.’ Among these are Theophilus and his wife 
Patricia, from the city of Fayyim, both of whom suffered martyrdom 
at the hands of Antihipotos, the governor, for refusal to offer sacrifices 
in the temple of Jupiter.6 Another Christian couple, Bartholomew 
and his wife, also natives of the city of Fayyiim, were buried alive 
by the (same?) governor.’ 

Two monks who were martyred in Diocletian's time stand out. The 
first was Abba Nahraw? of the city of Bawit in the Fayyam.® "Leaving 
his pupil in the Fayyim, he sought martyrdom in far-away Antioch, 
where he is supposed to have had an interview with Diocletian himself, 
who personally urged him to renounce his faith and offer sacrifices to 
the idols. His refusal brought torture and death, but his courageous 
martyrdom caused six thousand people (so the Coptic!) to turn Chris- 
tians, saying: “There is no God but Jesus Christ, the God of Nah- 

sOf Alfred Baudrillart Dictionnaire d'histoire et de yévuraphie ecclésiastiques, LV 
(Paris, 1980), 760-62; Eusebius Church History vii, 24 (A Select Library of Nicene and 


Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Chureh,”’ 2d ser., ed. P. Schaf? and H. Wace. I (New 
York, L904], 308 f,). 


+Cf. Wessely, ‘‘Les plus anciens monuments du christlanisme."’ Patrologia Orientalis 
(hereafter called PO), TV (1908), Lb2 ff., and XVITE (1924), 341-98, esp. chap. i (pp. 354 ff.). 


‘Two martyrs of the Fayyiim, Abba Stephen (Budge. The Book of the Sainta of the 
&thivpian Church (Cambridge. 1928], U1, 563 f.) and Abba Helias or Elias (Synazarium 
Alerandrinum (‘Corpus seriptorum Christianorum orientalium.”’ Scriptores Arabici, 3. ser., 
t. XVITI-XEX), 1, 320-32; PO, LED, 436 ff.), are mentioned whose dates cannot be ascer- 
tained, though it is more than likely that they belong in the third to the fourth century. 
For yet another Fayytim martyr, Macarius, see Quatremére, Mémuires géographiques et 
historiques sur UC Egypte... . (Paris, 18tt), 1, 392. A monk, Michael of Kalamiin. other- 
wise unidentified, is mentioned in Budge. IT, 371. 


* Budge, I, 263 f.; Syn. Aler., 1. 68: PO, I, 348; Amélineau. Actes, p. 87. 
7 Budge, [, 167. 


* Budge, [, 213 f.; Syn. Alez.. I, 93: PO, HI, 257 £.; Walter Till. Koptische Heiligen- 
aad Martyrerlegenden (Orientalia Christiana Analecta.’’ No. 102 (Roma, 1935}), pp. 3 ff. 


* Amélineau. La yéographie de UEyypte a Uépogue copte (Paris, 1893). pp. 3-5. 
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raw.’ His body was brought back to his home city in the Fayyiim 
by a certain Julius who was then in Antioch. 

The second monk was Abba Kaw,!! who dared to defy Cilicianus 
with anathemas for his persecution of the Christians. Cilicianus, tak- 
ing pity on the monk’s old age, overlooked this at first and urged 
Abba Kaw to sacrifice to his favorite idol of Apollo and go free. In- 
stead the monk broke the idol in two, which caused the enraged 
Cilicianus to give orders for his torture. He was bound and taken to 
the Christian center, the city of Bahnasa, and then imprisoned at 
Ansana (Antinoé), where he was eventually executed, his martyrdom 
being shared by some five to eight hundred of the company of the 
saints. His body was brought back to his cell near his native city of 
Bimay,!? and a church was erected over it in his honor. 

The story of Panine and Panaw,'* of the days of Diocletian and 
Maximianus, is another that has its setting, in part at least, in the 
Fayyiim. Panine, the son of a priest whose home was in Terot Sara- 
ban, was sent to his maternal uncles at Angsana (Antinoé) to be edu- 
cated. The youth soon outdid his fellow-pupils in the school and so 
incurred their hatred and jealousy, to the extent that his monitor, 
envious of his excellent. penmanship, twisted and broke several of his 
fingers. Only one fellow-pupil, Panaw, befriended the unhappy youth, 
and together the two went back to Panine’s home town. They soon 
became inseparable, developing a David-Jonathan friendship based 
on their common piety and great desire for saintliness. Young and 
ignorant of the northern country, they nevertheless set out in that 
direction, seeking ‘‘the three saints of the desert.”” On the way they 
were met. by the archangel Michael, in clerical disguise, who guided 
them to the three saints—Timothy, Theophilus, and Christodorus— 
of the mountain of Kalamiin in the Fayyaim. Here they stayed (eight 
months or three years?) until their training for the monastic life was 
completed, after which they returned southward to Psoi in the district 
of Akhmim. They went to the near-by mountain of Ebot, where they 


te Till. p. 10. 

tt Budge, If, 559; Syn. Alex... 1, 432-35; PO, XL, 736-42; AmGlineau, Actes, pp. 69-71. 

12 Bimay was not far from the city of Fayyiim; cf. Amélineau, Géog., p. 101. It must 
have been to the south near the mountains, where later the monastery of Nakliin was 
located. for we find the body of Abba Kaw reported as being in the monastery of Naklain 
(Budge, LI, 559). 

13 Till, pp. 55 ff.; PO, ILI, 388 ff.; Syn. Alez., I. 316-19. 
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found a company of monks and pilgrims worshiping in a church not 
large enough to hold them. It was decided to build a new and larger 
church, and Panine was commissioned to seek out Abba Psoti, 
bishop of Akhmim, who had fled from persecution and was in hiding, 
to come and consecrate the new church—a mission in which he was 
successful. Panine and Panaw were then consecrated by this same 
bishop, the one as priest and the other as deacon. Though moving 
about freely in the Thebaid, their headquarters seem to have been the 
mountain of Ebot, where they stayed for a “long time.’’ Eventually 
they were martyred at Edfu, as had been prophesied by Timothy of 
Kalamiin, in the time of Maximianus, who was persecuting the Chris- 
tians throughout Egypt. 

These stories are significant in that they point to the deserts of the 
Fayyim in general, and to the mountain of Kalamin in particular, as 
the home of hermits and of small groups of monks from as early as 
the second half of the third century,‘ since Abba Kaw, of the older of 
the two generations represented, is already an aged man in 303, the 
year of Diocletian’s persecutions. The stories further illustrate the 
constant movement of these earlier devotees between the Fayyiim and 
Syria as well as both Upper and Lower Egypt. 

It was partly due to the combination of the natural desire for 
asceticism and the equally natural impulse to flee persecution that 
Christian monasticism originated and spread in Egypt. The hermits 
Paul (a.p. 2812-341), Amon (275-337), and Antony (251-356), the 
last destined to become the father of Christian monasticism, typified 
the first element, while the persecutions of Decius, Diocletian, and 
Maximianus drove larger and larger numbers of would-be ascetics 
farther and farther into the outlying deserts and mountains through- 
out the country. Thus was created a demand for a more or less 
grouped, and presently—particularly in the south—an organized, 
form of monasticism. The immediate tangible results in the north are 
to be found in the foundation of the monasteries of St. Paul and St. 
Antony in the Eastern Desert and in the emergence of the monastic 
communities in Nitria and Scetis southwest of the Delta—all in the 
first half of the fourth century of our era. The first steps thus having 


1 Though hermits are thus early definitely linked with Kalamiin, it does not necessarily 
follow that organized monasticism first located here. 
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been taken, the turn of the wheel in favor of Christianity and Chris- 
tian institutions in the days of Constantine (824-37) and of Theo- 
dosius I (379-95) made the fourth century primarily one of liberty 
and prosperity for Christianity—a situation which, in turn, reacted 
favorably on the growth and prosperity of monasticism. 

We should expect, then, to find the Fayyim monasteries founded 
about the same time; for the advantages for monastic settlements 
were fully as good in the Fayyiim as in Nitria and the Wadi Habib. 
They were both far enough removed to be free from too much inter- 
ference from both the civil and the patriarchal authorities at Alex- 
andria. Besides, the Fayyaiim provided not only mountains with 
numerous caves but water in near-by springs and canals, and those 
features were about all that a monastic unit then needed. On the 
other hand, the disadvantages of the northern localities were some- 
what minimized for the Fayyaim in that the latter was not as easily 
accessible to marauding expeditions or to faetional troops, though, as 
we shall presently see, it did not escape these entirely. 

That some Fayytiim monasteries were indeed founded in this period 
and received personal encouragement from Antony is evidenced re- 
peatedly. Traveling in the desert regions, establishing and strength- 
ening the monks everywhere, crossing and recrossing the Nile from 
the Eastern Desert to the Natrin Valley, he had the opportunity to 
size up the situation in the Fayyiim and envisage its future possibili- 
ties. The Arabie version of the Jacobite Synaxarium states expressly 
that when Antony, after twenty years of hermit life, felt the urge to 
benefit humanity in general and to teach men the fear and worship 
of God, he went to the Fayyim and strengthened the brothers that 
were there and then returned to his monastery.’ The Ethiopic 
Synararium in reporting this incident states: “And he departed to 
the district of the Fayyiim, and made monks of many of the brethren 
who were there, and he confirmed them in the Law of God (now there 
were there many religious houses that were [full of] monks and 
spiritual fighters).”"® Evagrius Pontius, writing in 356, gives further 
evidence of Antony’s interest in and direet connection with the 
Fayyim, since he tells of an epistle sent by Antony to Arsinoé 


4% PO, XI, 663; Syn. Alez., f, 227 f£. 
16 Budge, IT, 533. The addition is all the more significant since the Ethiopic version is 
frequently briefer than the others. 
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(Fayyiim) and its parishes.’’ In all likelihood this epistle must have 
followed after the personal visit, which in turn must have taken place 
not long after the emergence from the twenty-year period of ascet- 
icism and the foundation of Antony’s own monastery in 305.18 These 
accounts, taken together, leave us with the fact that monastic com- 
munities of the Antonian type were in existence in the Fayyiim in the 
early years, if not the first decade, of the fourth century. 

In the face of these facts it is somewhat tantalizing, to say the least, 
to find that the foundation of the earliest definitely known and named 
monastery of the Fayyim—none other than the Nakliin monastery 
of our Oriental Institute Arabic document No. III—is shrouded in 
dark mystery, pierced only by the feeble light of a fantastic Coptic 
Christian tale. This is the “History of Air,” of which there is both 
a Coptie'? and an Arabic?’ version, to the first of which I have un- 
fortunately no direct access. With the Arabic version I have been 
more fortunate, for Oriental Institute No. A 12063 (Moritz Collec- 
tion), an Arabie manuscript of the sixteenth century (1552), contains 
among nineteen homilies and stories the story of Atir (3), copied 


for the priest-monk Gabriel, “chief of the notables and clerks of St. 
Macarius.” The copyists are two monks, Gabriel and Abraham, 
possibly the same Gabriel and his nephew Abraham who were working 
in the library of the Syrian monastery of Scetis in 1493.2! Amélineau 
has given us a French translation of the story based on the Arabic,” 
and Budge an English one based on the Coptic.23 Neither of the 
translators throws any light on the date either of the “events’’ or of 


1 Patrologiae cursus completus ...., Series Graeca (hereafter called PG), ed. J. P. 
Migne (Parts, (857-66), LX, 981. 

18 See Evelyn-White, Part Il, pp. 13 f., for Antony’s chronology. 

19 See Budge, Eyyptian Toles and Romances (London, 1931), pp. 12, 29, and 247-63 
(trans. only). 

20 Catalogue des manuscrits arabes de la Bibliotheque Nationale, ed. W. M. de Slane 
(Paris, 1883-95), Nos. t48 (a.p. 1655) and 154 (4.p. 1604-7); Blochet, Catalogue des 


manuscripts arabes (suppl. to the foregoing). Nos. 4796 and 4888; Vansleb, Nouvelle rela- 
tion... . dun voyage fait en Egypte (Paris, 1698), p. 276. 


n Cf. Evelyn-White, Part II. p. 451. and W. Wright. Catalogue of Syriac Manuscripts 
in the British Museum, No, MXXXIIL. 

23 Contes et romans de U Egypte chrétienne (Paris, 1888). 1. x f. and 109-43. 

23 Budge does not indicate his Coptic source for the story. though from his p. 12 it is 


clearly not in the British Museum. Information as to its whereabouts would be ap- 
preciated. 
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the author of the story. Abii Salih tells us that the church in this 
monastery was founded by Aura (Afir) in the episcopate of Abba 
Isaac, whose time he does not specify, though an unsupported note by 
Evetts (the translator) puts the founding “early in the fourth cen- 
tury.’’ Our study so far does, indeed, point to this early date for the 
events; and the date of authorship must fall between the fourth and 
the seventh century or at the latest in the eighth, since it was during 
that period that Coptic Christian tales and romances took form. 
Leaving the questions of date and authorship aside for the moment, 
let us look into the story itself. Stripped of much of the magic of 
Abrishit and the miracles of Gabriel, who appears throughout as the 
guardian and guide of Air, the story runs thus: Abrashit, a much- 
favored magician in an eastern pagan court, fell in love with the king’s 
daughter, who bore him an illegitimate son whom she named Adar 
(“that is to say, ‘he who has been conceived secretly and furtively,’ 
or in other words ‘the disgrace of his parents’ ”’). For eight years the 
queen kept the secret of Air's birth from the king, but on being ques- 
tioned then as to the boy’s identity she told him the truth. The king 
was so furious that Abrashit thought it best to take his two older 
sons and the boy Air and flee the court to a place of safety. He 
started out for Jerusalem, but was led (by Gabriel) to change his 
course for the Fayyim in Egypt, where the family settled in the 
mountain of Nakliin and grew prosperous practicing the arts of magic. 
The father died some five months after their arrival, and some time 
after that the three sons were converted to Christianity (through the 
miraculous appearances of Mary, Gabriel, and Michael) and began 
the building of a church in honor of Gabriel (who, together with Mary, 
chose the site and planned the church). In the meantime the oriental 
king had been succeeded by his son, who yielded to his mother’s 
request for the return of her grandson Afr. Aiir was received with 
great joy at the court, but he was restless now and anxious to get 
back to his monastery in the Fayyiim. Loaded with gifts and riches, 
he returned to his mountain. The small church of sun-dried brick 
was now replaced with a larger and more pretentious one of baked 
bricks, and this new church was consecrated amid a great gathering of 


24 The Churches and Monasteries of Egypt...., trans... .. by B. T. A. Evetts 
(Oxford, 1895}, pp. 205 f. 
» Cf. Amélineau, Contes. I, xliv f. 
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the people of the Fayyiim by the bishop of that district, Abba Isaac, 
at the same time that he ordained Aiir as priest. On the death of this 
bishop the people of the Fayyim requested the Patriarch (unnamed) 
at Alexandria to make Air their bishop. He granted the request; but 
Aiar himself seems to have returned to stay at the mountain of 
Nakliin, building “habitations for large numbers of monks, and cells 
for the brethren, and houses for the use of the people who flocked 
thither on pilgrimage.’ As his death drew near, Aiir called to him the 
anchorite John, one of the monks, and committed his story to him; 
and it is this John, speaking in the first person, who reports this last 
event and informs us that he is recording, the story of Adr for the use 
and benefit of the monks and the brethren. 

The name of our chief character, Adi, deserves some attention. It 
is but natural to regard it, on first thought, as a variation of Or or 
Hor and so to connect it with the Egyptian god-name Horus. But 
monastic literature presents us with no Abba Or or Hor in the Fayyiim 
of the early centuries, though several are found in other parts of 
Kigypt. Among these is Abba Hor of Nitria,?*> who was visited by 
Melania and who is said to have died before 390. Little else is known 
about him except that his main virtue was humility. A second Hor,?? 
this time of the Thebaid, has been frequently confused with the first, 
though he was still alive in 394, when a party of seven touring monks 
visited him at Lycopolis. This Hor is reported to have moved about, 
founding several monasteries in the Thebaid. Knowing as little as we 
do about both of these, it is hardly possible to attempt an identifica- 
tion of either of them with Adar. 

Krom the story as it stands it is clear that Atir was not an Egyptian 
but a stranger from some eastern land. Again, it is but natural to con- 
neet the name with the Semitic name Hiir,?’ readily found not only 
in both North and South Arabic? but also in the Hebrew*® and 


"8 The Lausiac History of Palladius, ed. Cuthbert Butler (Cambridge, t898—1904), T, 
30-f., 177 mn. 2; 1, 29, 190, n. 17: Evelyn-White, Part If, pp. 52-54. 

= Sozomenus in PG, LAVIL. 1370 f.; Lausiac History of Palladius, 1, 39 f. 

Cf, W. F. Albright, ‘The Canaanite God Haur6én (H6r6n),”” AJSL, Oct. 1936, pp. 
1-12, 

29 Ibn Doreid, Genealogisch-ety mologisches Handbuch, hrsg. von Wiistenfeld (Gottingen, 
1854), p. 228; G. Ryckmans. “Inscriptions sud-arabes,"" Museon, XLVIHE (1935), 169. 

20 Gesentus’ Hebrdisches und aramdisches Handworterbuch (17. Aufl.: Leipzig, 1921). 
under ‘irr.’ As Adr. it might be connected with Ur of the Chaldeans and with the proper 
names Cri. Uriel. and Uriah; or again it might be connected with °é6r, found also as >drah, 
the latter meaning “light” in Ps. 139:12 and “happiness” in Esther 8:16. 
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Ethiopic.** Again, we may take the name just as it stands in the 
Arabic version and, by accepting the interpretation given it in the 
story, limit Atir’s origin to the courts where North Arabic was the 
common language. It is true that we do not find it as a personal name 
elsewhere, but this can perhaps be explained by its meaning, for few 
could be expected to name an illegitimate child ‘the shame of his 
parents.” If we are to accept the name as Aiir, then Abragshit may, in- 
deed, be either a corruption of <Abd al-Rashid, as suggested by both 
Budge and Crum, or perhaps even a corruption of Abii al-Rashid. 

However, there is the possibility, as Professor Sprengling suggests,” 
that the name may be of Iranian origin, derived from the Persian 
Hormazd, found also in the forms Oramazd, Ormezd, and Aérmizd.*? 
The name, traveling westward, is to be found as Ormizd in the 
Armenian, Hormizd or Hormazd in the Syriac, Hurmuz in the Arabic, 
and Hormisdas or Hormesdes in the Greek.44 The name is the earlier 
Persian Ahura Mazda, always compounded in the later literature into 
one word, but frequently written in the earlier literature as two words, 
either in succession or separated by other words or phrases in the 
sentence.®* Since Ahura, outside of its connection with the god-naime, 
means “lord” or “prince,” it would indeed be a suitable name for the 
son of a Persian princess; and the fathow’s name, Abrashit, might then 
well be a corruption of the Persian Afrasiab, while the Arabic interpre- 
tation given for the name can be readily accounted for by some Arab’s 
overzealous love for etymology. 

It is clear, then, that regardless of the form of the name, be it 
Air (yo!) Hor Oy>), or Hor (yy), the chief character of the 


story hailed from the Kast, and any one of the eastern courts of the 
fourth century could have been the place of his origin. Court. magi- 
cians were the rule; and neither the story of the birth of an illegitimate 
child at court nor that of the subsequent flight to a safe distance is 


a Ernst Trumpp. Der Kampf Adams, Acthiopischer Text (Bayerische Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, philosophisch-philologische Klasse, ‘“‘Abhandlungen,”’ Vol. XV, No. 4), 
p. 168. 

32 [ am indebted to Professor Sprengling not only for the suggestion but for the refer- 
ences which follow. 

32 Heinrich F. J. Junker, The Frahang i Pahlacik (Heidelberg, 1912), p. 90; ef. Ferdi- 
nand Justi, Iranisches Namenbuch (Marburg, 1895), pp. 7, 130, 132. : 

24 Heinrich Hiitbschmann, Armenische Grammatik (Leipzig, 1807), JI, 62, No. 139, 

3 Christian Bartholomae, Altiranisches Wérterbuch (Strassburg, 1904), pp. 294 f. 
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an uncommon motif. In the Egypt of the third and fourth centuries 
conversions to Christianity and to monasticism took place on a large 
scale, and it is not at all strange that Aadr and his brothers should 
fall under that spell, or even that he should build a church and found 
a monastery that grows considerably during his own lifetime. Thus 
the essential facts of the story find a genuine setting in the known 
conditions of the early fourth centurv of our era. 

No original list of the bishops of the Fayyiim has come to light so 
far. A list with many gaps is to be found in Baudrillart’s Dictionnaire 
W histoire et de géographie ecclésiastiques (IV, 761 f.), in which the Atir 
of our story is placed in a gap covering the period from the last quarter 
of the fifth to the first half of the seventh century; but no reason at 
all is given for this position. The same list shows other gaps, among 
them one in the early and one in the late fourth century. Considering 
the evidence in favor of the presence and growth of monasticism and 
monasteries in the Fayyiim in the fourth century, it is my belief that 
the Aiir of our story belongs to one or the other of these two periods, 
though to which one it is extremely difficult to tell from the list alone, 
since we have no terminal dates given for any of the bishops listed, 
but only the dates of some outstanding contemporary person or of 
some well-known event. The problem is further complicated in that 
we must find a place not only for Aiir but also for his predecessor in 
the bishopric, namely Abba Isaac. As the list stands, it begins with 
Nepos* in the first half of the third century, followed by Apollonius, 
who held the see some time between 265 and 281. There is no way of 
telling whether his period of office ended within or extended beyond 
these dates. The next to be listed is Maximianus, one of the four 
famous Egyptian bishops who visited Constantine in Constantinople*’ 
shortly after the famous Edict of Nicaea of 325. His term ended some 
time between that event and 327, when we find his successor, Melas, 
in the bishop's see. Though not impossible, it is hardly likely that 
Maximianus was the only bishop in the period of about forty-six 
years between 281 and 327. Could we not place both Abba Isaac 

36 For the sources used in compiling the Hist see Baudrillart. lec. cit.. in which. however, 
the volume reference for the source for Apollonius should be corrected from Nov., 1890, 


to Nov., 1900. See also individual bishops in the same source and in the Dictionary of 
Christian Biography. ed. Sir Wm. Smith and Henry Wace. 


Syn. Alex., Il, 184; PO, XVII, 590; Budge, IV, 1028 (Maximus). 
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and Atir between Apollonius and Maximianus? This would place Atir 
early in the fourth century, perhaps in the first decade—the period 
in which Antony, as we have already seen, was traveling in the 
Fayyiim, strengthening the brothers in their several monastic houses. 

Following Melas there are three bishops in succession: Calosiris I, 
who died before 341; Silvanus, mentioned in 341; and Andrew, men- 
tioned in 347 and 362, though it is impossible to tell whether one or 
two Andrews are involved in the long period. Again, it is impossible 
to tell how far beyond 362 the period really extended, for it is here 
that the second gap occurs, stretching from 362 to about 444, when 
Calosiris II was already in office. This gap is larger than the first 
and therefore gives us more time for the episcopates of both Isaac and 
Aiur, with the possibility of throwing that of the latter into the early 
fifth century. But apart from this advantage of more leeway of time— 
which, however, may be cut shorter with further research leading to 
a more complete list of bishops—everything so far would make the 
earlier period preferable. The spread of monasticism in the Fayyim 
itself; its geographic location where it was bound to be influenced by 
the progress of Antonian monasticism east. of the Nile and the Nitrian 
organization to the north; the location of the mountain of Naklin 
itself, just a short two hours’ journey from the city of Fayyiim (the 
earliest practice of monks and hermits was to keep close to the cities 
or villages) ; and the indirect testimony of both Abii Salih and Makrizi, 
who list the monastery of Naklin first in their accounts of the Fayyim 
monasteries—all these point to the earlier date. 

This brings us back again to the author of the story and his time. 
We have already pointed out that the story itself mentioned a certain 
monk named John as the author; since he was contemporary with 
Air, the story, if we are correct so far, must have been written in the 
fourth century. But is the story, as we have it now, in the form in 
which John left it, or has it been retouched by a later hand? Amé- 
lineau states, though without citing the documents, that Coptic manu- 
scripts ascribe the authorship to an Isaac, bishop of the Fayyiim.* 
At any rate, this could hardly be the Bishop Isaac of the story itself, 
since he died before Air, who then succeeded him. The bishops’ list 


38 Contes, I, xxxill. 
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already referred to has no bishop named Isaac, though one may have 
come in the gap from 484 to 645 or in that from about 768 to 1078. 
The author of the Life of the more famous Samuel of Kalamiin was a 
certain Abba Isaac,*? abbot of that same monastery toward the end 
of the eighth and the beginning of the ninth century; but he does not 
seem ever to have been a bishop. All that we can say definitely is that 
the story, as we have it now, was written before the days of Abi 
Salih. 

If we are to accept the fourth century origin (early or late) of the 
monastery of Nakliin, we must assign to it some of the famed growth 
of monasticism in the Fayyiim in the days of Serapion, the abbot of 
all the monasteries in the region of Arsinoé (Fayytim) and director 
of ten thousand monks, whose needs he supplied with great care and 
whose industry helped him practically to banish pauperism in the 
district and to send gifts to the needy in Alexandria.*? Petronius, who 
visited him in 394 (or between 385 and 394), bears personal testimony 
to these facts.“ 

The story of Aiir itself contains a “propheey” which throws some 
light on the early history of the monastery of Naklin. We quote from 
Budge's translation (Egyptian Tales... . , p. 261); Gabriel is speak- 
ing! 

Peace be to thee, O Aur, friend of God! I testify that Iam pleased with 
thy noble work 2... . But I say unto thee, this place is a desert, and those 
who come hither will wish for what is necessary to satisfy their needs. Send 
none away, neither rich nor poor... .. Many marvellous things shall be 
performed in this church, and its fame shall be noised abroad in all the 
countries of the earth. 2... This mountain shall prosper, and shall become 
as crowded as a dovecot by reason of the immense multitudes of people who 
shall come to visit it from all countries of the earth; and their prayers shall 
mount up te God. 


How much of this came to pass in the late fourth century it is difficult 
to tell, for the subsequent history of the monastery through several 
centuries fulfils in a general way such a prophecy. 


19 Syn. Alen, 1, 153 ff. PO. TH 443. Budge (III, 782) merely mentions ‘Isaac the 
abbot’; cf. Paul van Cauwenbergh. Etude sur les moines a’ Egypte (Paris, 1914). pp. 46f. 


40 Hieronymus. The Histories of the Monks, chap. xxix. in The Paradise of the Holy 
Fathers, ed. Budge (London, 1907), I, 380. 


aCf. Dict. of Christian Biography, IV, 613, ‘‘Serapion.”’ No. 10. 
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“ven allowing for exaggeration of numbers, there is ample evidence 
that large monastic communities actually existed throughout Egypt. 
Butler, in writing of this and the following centuries, says: 

The number of monks and monasteries in Upper Egypt [he uses the term 
to cover all Egypt except the Delta] from the fourth century onwards, seems 
to have been prodigious. Rufinus relates that in the region about Arsinoé he 
found ten thousand monks: at Oxyrynchus the bishop estimated his monks 
at ten thousand, and his nuns at twenty thousand, while the city itself con- 
tained no less than twelve churches. Pagan temples and buildings had been 
turned to monastic uses: the hermitages outnumbered the dwelling houses: 
in fact the land ‘so swarmed with monks, that their chaunts and hymns by 
day and by night made the whole country one chureh of God.’ .... But, 
with all due allowance for oriental weakness in arithmetic, it is certain that 
every town of importance along the valley of the Nile had its churches and 
friars, while many parts both of the country and the desert were occupied by 
vast monastic settlements.” 

The fifth century yields but one reference to the Fayytim mon- 
asteries, but it is a significant one. In about 444 the Patriarch Cyril 
(412-44) sent to Calosiris 11,3 bishop of the Fayviim, a letter to be 
read in all the monasteries of his diocese, especially in one that stood 
on a very desolate mountain called Kalamin, against anthropo- 
morphism and against confounding idleness with sanctity. The same 
bishop, in Ephesus in 449, declared that he had always maintained 
communion with Iutyches. The Fayyim, then, as it was natural to 
expect, from the days of Nepos on took part in and was influenced 
by the religious controversies of the day.“4 This fact was reflected in 
the monasteries, where in the Fayyiim as in the Nitrian and other 
groups monks of “heretical”? tendencies were to be found with the 
“orthodox.” For us the main significance of Cyril’s Epistle 83 lies 
in its reference to a monastery at Kalamitin. We have already seen 
how this mountain was visited by Panine and Panaw about a.p. 300, 
but hitherto the existence of a monastery of Kalamiin has always been 
linked with the times of Samuel of Kalamiin. Now we know definitely 
that, though Samuel founded a monastery there, it was not the first 
monastery at Kalamiin. We find it clearly stated in his biography 


# Alfred J. Butler, Ancient Coptic Churches (Oxford, 1884), I, 341 f. 
43 Dict. of Christian Biography, I, 393; PG, LXXVI, 1066 ff. 


‘* For the presence of the heresy of Hierax and that of Origen among monks of the 
Fayyim see Evelyn-White, Part II, pp. 117, 127. 
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that when he first went to Kalamiin he occupied a small deserted 
church, whence he was taken captive, and that when he returned it: 
was to this church that he came and to the cells surrounding it.* 

How soon after 444 this first monastery of Kalamiin was abandoned 
we cannot at present tell. Perhaps it suffered from the barbarian in- 
vasions of that same year, when the third sack of Scetis took place, 
and perhaps its misfortunes came about 570, when the fourth sack of 
Scetis occurred.47 Samuel’s Life, however, tells us that when he first 
went to Kalaimiin it had been abandoned for a ‘long time,” the church 
being then invaded by sand.48 From 444 on we have no mention of 
either Naklin or Kalamiin until the coming of Samuel and the linking 
together of these two ancient monasteries. Among the various factors 
which must have contributed to this long silence the barbarian in- 
vasions must be reckoned. The Mazican invasions*® from the Libyan 
Desert had already not only penetrated the Nitrian settlements, which 
were sacked no less than thrice in the first half of the fifth century 
(407, 434, 444), but had likewise worked their way into the valley 
of the Nile, and in all probability also into the Fayyim, as they cer- 
tainly did when Samuel of Kalamiin was carried into a three years’ 
captivity in about 635. Religious controversies and persecutions, 
foreign invasions, and beginning economic decline, which characterize 
the history of the whole of Egypt of the Byzantine period, doubtless 
played their part in the Fayyiim. 

Cauwenbergh’s study,®° which limits itself to this period (451-640), 
details these conditions. In combining the Scetis and the Fayyaim 
groups® he brings out their close connection in general. So far as the 


“ Cauwenbergh, pp. 109f., L14f. The Ethiopic Synararium (Budge, UH, 341) confuses 
Samuel's stay at Nakliin with his stay at Kalamiin, but straightens out the story of his 
being carried away from the church in the desert of Kalamiin, to which he returned from 
his captivity. Syn. Alex. (I. 142) and PO (III, 406-8) do not mention Nakliin, but only 
Kalamiin—all excusable since their accounts are brief and since Kalamiin and Nakliin 
are not really far from each other. Again, the Arabic sources give Kalamiin as the monas- 
tery from which Samuel was chased by Cyrus; Coptic sources give it as Nakliin; Ethiopic 
sources mix the two. Amélineau also at first confused the two by identifying them with 
each other; cf. Journal aeiatique, Nov.—Dec., 1888, p. 398. 

« Evelyn-White, Part Il, p. 164. 

« Ibid., pp. 249 f. 

4* Cauwenbergh, p. 109. 

«* Evelyn-White, Part Ll, pp. 151-53. 

80 Etude sur les moines d' Egypte. 

4 Tbid., pp. 81 ff. 
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Fayytim proper is concerned, he leaves untouched the earlier part of 
the period, beginning only with the time of Samuel. He thus over- 
looks the mention of the first monastery of Kalamiin and the general 
condition of the monasteries in the episcopate of Calosiris II, which 
extended beyond 449. He overlooks, also, the further testimony to 
the general monastic trends in the early sixth century afforded by two 
Greek papyri from the Fayytim dated 512 and 513.” In each docu- 
ment a certain Eulogius, formerly a Meletian monk but now turned 
orthodox (monophysite), is selling a monastery to other Melctians. 
The Meletians had been prominent enough in the Fayyiim to have one 
of their members a bishop of that province in 327.53 These documents 
show that the sect still held its own in the provinee and in the country 
as a whole. Denying that they were heretics and remaining dissidents, 
some of them were to be found in monasteries and some in the deserts 
until the patriarchate of Michael I (744-68). The monasteries which 
Fulogius was selling were located in Mount Labla in the district of 
Arsinoé (i.e., around the city of Fayyim) in the province of Arcadia 
(Fayyiim), Mount Labla itself was situated on the outskirts of the 
city of Fayyam. The boundaries of the first monastery sold are given 
as follows: to the south, the mountain and the monastery of the 
priest Andrew; to the north, the monastery of the priest Naharaos; 
to the cast, the mountain; and to the west, the public road passing 
by the monastery of Peter the Deacon. The boundaries of the second 
monastery were as follows: to the south, an abandoned monastery ; 
to the north, the monastery of the priest Naharaos; to the east, the 
mountain (as well as the passage to and from the same monastery) ; 
to the west, the public road passing by the monastery of Peter the 
Deacon. We have here three named monasteries, those of Andrew, 
Naharaos, and Peter, and three unnamed ones, the abandoned one 
and the two being sold. A seventh monastery in this group is one 
specified as the monastery of Labla, whose monks are buying the 
property from Eulogius. An eighth monastery, that of orthodox 
Macrouphyon, for which Eulogius left the Meletian Labla, is also 
described as on the outskirts of the city of Fayyiim. But, since we 


82 Recue des éludes grecques, LI] (1890), 131-44; H. I. Bell, Jews and Christians in Egypt 
«London, 1924), p. 42. 
33 Baudrillart, Dict.. 1V, 761; PG, XXV, 375. 
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have no way of telling in which directions Labla and Macrouphyon 
lay, we have no way of telling their locations relative to each other. 

How large were these monasteries, and how were the seven situated 
in Mount Labla related to one another? Was the monastery of 
Labla itself the leading one (its purchase of the other two may be 
indicative of prosperous growth), and had it any organic relationship 
with the three others named? Did it eventually purchase the aban- 
doned monastery too? These are questions that we cannot now 
answer definitely but that are likely to repay looking into. It is hardly 
possible that seven monasteries of any pretentious size would locate 
on a single mountain so close to the city. The size of the two mon- 
asteries sold is perhaps indicative of that of the others. The first of 
these is described as a property consisting of the entire monastery 
with all its cells, together with all the extent of land situated in front 
of these cells; the second is specified only as the entire monastery with 
all its cells. This suggests the early laura type, that is, unwalled 
monasteries consisting only of groups or rows of cells for hermit monks. 

Such, then, was the general monastic situation in the Fayyim 
from the fourth to the sixth century. Our sources show that, from 
about the middle of the seventh century on, the influence and the fame 
of the monastery of Kalamiin begin first to approach and then to 
surpass that of Nakliin. It is therefore our purpose to sketch here the 
history of Kalamiin, which at this point is linked with the life of its 
most. famous abbot—the most famous in the whole Fayyiim—Samuel 
of Kalamiin. Cauwenbergh has given us a full account of his monastic 
carcer,*4 and we need touch here only the high points. Born between 
598 and 603, Samuel lived to the good age of ninety-eight years. He 
was cighteen when he joined the monastic settlement of Abba Ma- 
carius at Scetis, where he remained for sixteen years, leaving it under 
the violent pressure of the persecution by Cyrus in the decade 631-41, 
specifically for his opposition to the Chalcedonian doctrines and his 
refusal to subscribe to the Tome of Leo. He turned his face to the 
south, accompanied by four disciples, to the monastery of Naklin 
in the Fayytim, where he stayed for three and one-half years, ap- 

38 Op, cit.. pp. 46-50 and 88-122. Cf. Sun. Alez.. I, 141-43. PO, TIL. 405-8; Evelyn- 
White, Part II. pp. 252-55. See also Amélineau in Journal astatique, Nov.-Dec., 1888, 


pp. 261-410, and in Mission archéologique francaise au Caire, Wémoires, [LV (1888), 516- 
20. 770-89. 
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parently exerting his influence on its inmates, for on the approach of 
‘Cyrus to Nakliin he persuaded the two hundred lay members and 
the one hundred twenty monks to flee (to the mountains) and hide. 
Cyrus’ wrath on reaching the deserted monastery knew no bounds. 
Returning to the Fayyiim he ordered Samuel brought before him, 
submitted him to severe questioning, and was about to have him 
publicly flogged when the civic authorities saved him. He was, how- 
ever, driven out of his monastery (Nakliin), going to that of Takinash,” 
where he stayed but six months. He was carried into a three years’ 
captivity by the barbarian Mazices, who invaded the valley of 
Kalamiin whither he had gone to live in a small abandoned (in 444?) 
church with cells attached. Set at liberty in return for the (miracu- 
lous) healing of his captor’s wife, he returned to his valley, summoned 
his four disciples, and set about the establishment of his monastery. 
Some two years later the group consisted of forty-one monks, fourteen 
of whom had come from the neighboring monastery of Naklin and 
five more from the monastery of Takinash, while seventeen were new 
recruits. The new community won the favor of the people, who con- 
tributed freely toward its support. George, bishop of Kais, visited 
Samuel, who healed him of a grievous disease, in return for which 
Kais sent rich gifts of provisions and some livestock for the use of the 
monastery. Presently there were sufficient funds to build a new 
church, which was consecrated by Joseph, bishop of the Fayyim. 
Fifty-seven years of Samuel’s life were spent here, the fame of his 
monastery growing the while as his disciples increased to one hundred 
twenty monks at his death. One of these, Stephen, was elected bishop 
of Pemdje (ancient Oxyrhynchus, modern Bahnasa),®* in or near which 
city the monastery of Takinash was situated. Samuel’s powers of 
spiritual and administrative leadership earned for him a place among 
monastic stars of the first magnitude (Basil, Gregory, Severus, 
Antony, Macarius, Pachomius, and Shenite),*” his reputation helping 
to keep alive the fame of his monastery so that it rivaled and sur- 

8s Cauwenbergh, p. 105, n. 3. W. E! Crum (Coptic Manuscripts Brought from the 


Fayyum {London, 1893}, No. XLV {see note, p. 67]) places it in or near the Fayyim; 
Amélineau (Géog., p. 121) places ft in the province of Bahnasa. 


88 Cauwenbergh, p. 117. 
87 Tbid.. p. 121. 
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passed that of the earlier monastery of Naklin. Through the cen- 
turies that followed, at first both, then now one, now the other, of 
these two ancient monasteries of the Fayyiim come in for their share 
of attention at the hands of writers and travelers. 

The mountain of Kalamiin®* has been located in the southwest of 
the Fayyiim province; it is identified by Makrizi with the mountain 
of al-Gharak.** The identification fits in very well with information 
supplied by Abi Salih, who mentions that the mountain of Kalamian 
lay opposite that of Rayydn. Further information, due mainly to 
Western travelers in the Fayyiim within the last century, has led to 
the identification of the Kalamiin region with the present Wadi 
Mawiilih(?) or “Salt Valley,”® south of the better-known Wadi 
Rayyin. The monastery itself is located in the northern part of this 
wadi, some thirty-four kilometers southwest of Talit, according to 
Schweinfurth," whose map is the only one that I know of that actually 
locates both Kalamiin and Nakliin (marked as “Dér Abu-schaschab” 
instead of “Dair al-Khashab’’; see below). From the map Kalamfin 
is seen to be about fifty kilometers southwest of Nakliin. This latter 
was situated near Tarif al-Ffayyiim at the western foot of Gabal 
Sidmant, some two hours’ travel by horse from the city of Fayyim. 

The first mention we have of Kalamiin after the time of Samuel 
seems to be that of the sacking of the monastery and the church at 
the hands of the Arabs. When this took place it is difficult to tell. 
The only account I know of it is to be found in the fourth miracle 
of St. Ptolemy, the writing of which is assigned to the eighth century 
at the latest by Nau.” The text of this miracle gives but two hints 

88 There seem to be several Kalamiins, and some of these have been sometimes con- 
fused. Besides Samuel's monastery of Kalamitin there was another in Palestine near the 
Jordan and a third fifteen miles south of Alexandria. The name was applied by early Chris- 
tian writers to sites In Sinai and near Salonika also, and it still designates a village in the 
oasis of al-Ditkhiah. The name is Greek in origin. meaning ‘treed bed." the reeds being 
papyrus, from which were made reed pens, the familiar xadouos, from which word we 


have Arabic kalam. See Cauwenbergh, pp. 110f., and H. E. Winlock, Ed Dakhleh Oasis 
(New York, 1936), pp. 37-39 and PI. L. 


5§ See E. Quatremé@re, QObserrations sur quelyues points de la géoyraphie de Ul Egypte 
(Paris, 1812), pp. 27 f.. who assumes the mountain to be west of the lake of al-Gharak. 


60 Hf. Munier ef al., ‘“Notes sur le Quady Mouellah.”’ in Société Royale de Géographie 
WEgypte, Bulletin, XVUL (1932), 47 tf. 


« “Reise in das Depressionsgebiet im Umkreise des Fajiim im Januar 1886,"" in Gesell- 
schaft fiir Erdkunde, Zeitschrift, XX (1886), 96-149, esp. pp. 108-15, and map. 


# PO, V, 699, with French trans. by Lervy on pp. 784-86. 
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of the time element, the first in the introductory sentence, which 
reads: 

At the time when the Muslims conquered these territories and plundered 
many towns in the Fayyiim they departed and took with them captives from 
many settlements. Now while they were so doing they went astray. Some 
from among them sought the way and kept wandering in a daze till they came 
to the mountain of Kalamiin. There they took captive a large number of 
people from that holy church and turned out many of the brothers that were 
in the monastery. Then they went to Dair al-Dhakhil..... 

The invaders were headed south. When they reached the church 
of Ptolemy at Ashnin, Ptolemy, so the story goes, appeared in person 
and drove them away. They were so overawed that they urged one 
another to return all the captives and plunder they had taken on their 
expedition. When this had been done, the people came and took their 
liberated children, but presented all the plundered goods to the church 
of St. Ptolemy. Then Epiphanius, bishop of Taha, returned to the 
church of the monastery of Kalamiin all the silver and gold vessels 
that. had been taken from it. This Epiphanius, bishop of Taha, I am 
unable to locate. If these events really belong to the period of the 
Muslim conquest, they must be connected with the invasion of the 
Fayyiim in 640 by ‘Amr ibn al-Asi.*° But this would place us in 
Samuel's own time and too close to the foundation of his new church, 
Then, too, we are told that, in accordance with a promise of the 
Virgin Mary given to Samuel on his return from captivity, the mon- 
astery was not molested again (in his lifetime?).** Again, the incident 
may refer to the time of the advance of Marwan II into the Fayyim 
in 750; but we have no definite information. At any rate, it is sure 
that Marwan himself did not penetrate so far southwest in the 
Fayyiim, though a company of his defeated and fleeing soldiers may 
have wandered that far. The second century of Islam (eighth century 
after Christ) saw many religious disturbances resulting in open re- 
bellion, as in a.H. 107/a.p. 725, 121/739, 182/750, 135/752, 150/767, 
156/773;* and the event reported may have occurred at any of these 
dates, preferably the first if one is to put faith in the statement that 
the sack was early in the times of the Arabs. To connect it with the 

6: Butler, The Arab Conquest of Egypt, pp. 218-25. 


6: Cauwenbergh, p. 114. 
* Cf. Encyclopaedia of Islam, U. 994. 
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first Arab sack of Scetis (fifth sack in the history of the monasteries), 
which took place about a.p. 817," is to ignore this statement that the 
Kalamiin invasion took place in the time of the Arab conquest. On 
the other hand, the story of Abba Isaac of Kalamiin and of his famous 
disciple Misiil®’ certainly gives evidence of an invasion which must 
have occurred in the late eighth or early ninth century. It tells of a 
large number of soldiers led by the governor coming to the mon- 
asteries, where much grain was stored. Their object seems to have 
been to confiscate these supplies. They were prevented from doing 
this through the intervention of the saintly Misail and the miracu- 
lous appearance of wandering ascetics who drove away the invaders. 
Is it not likely that Abba Isaac built the church in honor of Samuel 
after this (or a similar) invasion in his day? The story of Misiil tells 
us further that his large inheritance was handed over by Athanasius, 
bishop of MisiPil’s home province (not named, but not the Fayytim), 
to Abba Isaac, who built with it a church in honor of Misiil. From 
the story it is not clear where this church was built—whether it was 
at Kalamin or in Misiil’s home town. 

There seems to be a gap in the sources, so far as IKalamiin is con- 
cerned, from the time of Abba Isaac to that of Abi Salih, that is, from 
the ninth to the eleventh century.” The lost book of the monasteries 
by al-Shibushti (d. 388 or 390/998 or 1000) must have contained 
some valuable information, part of which is probably reflected in the 
accounts of Abit Salih and Makrizi. Abii Salih® gives the fullest ac- 
count of the monastery as it was in A.p. 1178. The account is too well 
known to be quoted here in full. Briefly, he tells us of a walled mon- 
astery inclosing flourishing gardens, having twelve churches (some of 
them chapels?), four large towers (or keeps), and a high lookout 
whence approaching visitors (friendly or hostile) could be seen and 
so prepared for; that the monastery possessed land in several districts 
of Upper Egypt and sixteen feddans at Shubra (which Shubrié?), salt 
marshes from which it received nearly 3,000 ardebs of salt, and a 


 Evelyn-White, Part 11, pp. 297 f. 
87 Syn, Alex., I, 153-56; PO, LI, 443-48. 


*s The monastery of Kalamiin is mentioned in a marriage contract of a.w. 448 ‘a.p. 
1056; cf. A. Grohmann, ‘‘Arabische Papyri aus den Staatlichen Museen zu Berlin,” in 
Der Islam, XXIE (1934/35), 68. 


#® Pp. 206-8 and references there cited 
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quantity of dates.7° The monastery then had one hundred and thirty 
monks.” Yakiit (575-626/1179-1229) merely mentions the mon- 
astery, stating that it was famous and well known.” <Uthman ibn 
al-Nablusi (about 643/1245) merely lists it among the thirteen 
Fayyiim monasteries mentioned by him.’ Our next significant men- 
tion is the account of al-Makrizi” (d. 1442), from which it is clear 
that the monastery was in his day already on the decline, as, indeed, was 
tobe expected. According to al-Makrizi it was still walled and possessed 
its gardens, but had only two instead of four towers; and nothing is 
said of its twelve churches or its high lookout. Two wells, one within 
and one without the walls, are mentioned. The monastery still 
profited from the salt marshes it owned, but neither its revenue nor 
the number of monks dwelling in it is mentioned. 

The next evidence we have of the fame (if not of the prosperity) 
of the monastery is in the honor paid to its two leading figures, the 
abbot Samuel and Abba Miséil, by including them in a painting 
done on a heroic scale for the chapel of al-‘SSuwwah (the Wanderers or 
Hermits) of the monastery of Abba Macarius in Wadi Habib. This 
polychrome painting shows nine figures, which represent the nine 
famous wanderers to whom the chapel was dedicated, the first—from 
right to left—being our Samuel, and the eighth Mis#il. It is the 
work of an Abyssinian priest, Teklas, done in a.p. 1517, in the patri- 
archate of Abba John XIII (1482-1524), so that the blessing of these 
wanderers “might descend, and that the monastery might be pro- 
tected and built up by their prayers and supplications.”’” 

From that day to very nearly our own time both Eastern and 
Western writers and travelers have added little to our knowledge of 
this once so famous monastery. Vansleb, Pococke, the Description 
de l’ Egypte by Napoleon’s scientists, Cailliaud, Wilkinson, and Cur- 
zon do not so much as mention it; Amélineau, Quatremére, Butler, 
and ‘Ali Pasha Mubarak draw their information from Abi Salih and 


70 Quatreméie (Mémoires, I, 474) gives 3,200 ardebs of salt and 200 ardebs of dates. 
1 Quatremére (op. cit., p. 475) places the figure at 200 monks. 
72 Dictionary, ed. Wistenfeld, II, 687. 


71 The full work {fs not available to me. Cf. Société Royale de Géographie d'Egypte, 
Bulletin, V, No. 5 (1899), pp. 253-59 and 277; also BIF AO, I, 72. 


1 Khitat, H, 505, and English trans. in Abii Salih, ed. Butler, p. 314. 
% Evelyn-White, Part IIT (1933), pp. 68~71 and Pl. XIII. 
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Makrizi. Most of the nineteenth century travelers that do mention 
it report it as in ruins. Belzoni, who passed through the region in 
1819, has this to say of it: 

In this place [EI Moele] I found the ruins of a small ancient village, and 
the remains of a very large Christian church and convent. Some of the paint- 
ings on the wall are very finely preserved, particularly the figures of the twelve 
apostles on the top of a niche, over an altar; the gold is still to be seen in 
several parts, and their faces are well preserved. This place is situated at the 
end of a long tract of land, which had been cultivated in former times, but 
is now left for want of water.7® 


Linant de Bellfonds indicated, in 1854, a ‘‘Wadée Moleh, couvent 
ruiné.”’7 Schweinfurth, who explored the region in 1886, also reports 
it as “die Klosterruine in Moéleh” ;78 but though he locates the place 
correctly, as we have already seen, he neither names it nor gives any 
further information as to the state of its preservation. Beadnell, in 
his description of a survey of the region in 1899,” is the first to report 
signs of a recent revival of the monastery. He writes: 

Close to the north end of the valley, and about 33 kilometres from El 

yayat, lie the ruins known as Der el Galamfin bil Muéla. At the time of our 
visit a new square stone building was in course of erection and five or six per- 
sons were inhabiting the place. There are several small palms scattered about 
to the south of the monastery and an excellent running spring of clear water 
five hundred paces to the south-west. A new well is being sunk within the 
prenuses. 

Smolenski, who paid the monastery a one day’s visit in 1908,°° re- 
ports the new building to be a simple and unadorned one. Within an 
inclosure the ruins of the older structures, especially of the ancient 
church with its limestone and marble columns and immense and 
beautiful capitals, are still to be seen; the ruined walls still show traces 
of old paintings, now hardly recognizable. During building operations 
the monks had found several Coptic inscriptions, unfortunately nearly 
illegible, and used them in constructing the inclosing wall; also some 
fragments of art, including two interesting reliefs of a lion, were 


1 Narrative of the Operations and Recent Discoveries... . in Eguptand Nubia (London, 
1820), p. 433. 

77 Munier, op. cit., p. 50. 

78 Op. cit., p. 108. 

1% The Topoyraphy and Geology of the Fayum Province of Egypt (Cairo, 1905), pp. 20 f. 


*"''Le couvent copte de Saint-Samuel & Galamoun."’ in Service des antiquités de 
I’ Egypte. Annales, IX (1908), 204-7. 
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found. Smolenski suspects that the monks did not show him their 
treasures, though by chance he did get to sce some fragments of 
Coptic manuscripts. The abbot of the monastery, Ibrahim, told him 
he had sent all the ancient books to a certain Shaikh Muhammad at 
Ghayadah, near Gamhiid. Smolenski adds (cautiously, because the 
information is based only on the authority of his servant) that the 
monastery contains the relies of Samuel. 

In the information supplied a few years later to Somers Clarke*! 
concerning the monasteries of Egypt, Kalamiin is listed as ““Dér Amba 
Samouil,”’ one of the eight monasteries left in Egypt and the only one 
in the modern district of Fayyim, the eight monasteries altogether 
having from three hundred and fifty to four hundred monks. Recently 
Johann Georg, Herzog zu Sachsen, attempted to visit the monastery 
but on account of the unwillingness of his guides was prevented from 
reaching his goal. However, he expressed the hope of making a 
second attempt later.*? We have no information that this hope was 
realized. Strothmann informs us that the present Kalamin, now 
named “Deir Samiiil,”’ is the poorest of the monasteries, with but 
four monks, and is hardly recognized officially.®8 

The latest incidental reports of the monastery come from Munier, 
Hug, and Azadian,®4 who together visited the region in January, 1932, 
and from Jean Cuvillier.8* They tell of no new improvement in the 
monastery itself, but the wide interest shown in the valley as a whole 
promises a somewhat brighter future for this once famous establish- 
ment. 


8) Christian Antiquities in the Nile Valley (Oxford, 1912), p. 192. 

82 Neue Streifztige durch die Kirchen und Kléster Agyptens (Berlin, 1930), p. 20. 

83 Die koptiache Kirche in der Neuzeit (Tubingen, 1932), pp. 126 f. 

84 1n Société Royale de Géographie d'Egypte, Bulletin, XVHI, 47-63, esp. pp. 53, 54, 
and 61, and Pls. 11-IV. 

6 *L'oasis de Mouellah et sa constitution géologique,”’ itid., pp. 65-81, esp. pp. b6f., 
and Pls. I-IV. 
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The monastery of Kalamiin was a rival (perhaps a friendly one) of 
the monastery of Naklin. It will be recalled that fourteen monks had 
left Naklin to follow Samuel to Kalamiin. But the monks in all Egypt, 
especially those in the north, moved about rather freely. The loose or- 
ganization of the Nitrian and the Wadi Habib communities as well as 
of those of the Fayyiim centered as much, if not more, around an out- 
standing personality as around any given monastery or locality. And 
so it would not be at all surprising if someday we should find that in the 
long history of these two monasteries, which seem to share honors for 
fame and antiquity, monks from Kalamiin found their way to Naklin 
also. But the incident will probably center round a strong personality, 
and thus far I know of none from Nakliin who could match an Abba 
Isaac or an Abba Misail of Kalamin. 

The first documentary reference we have to the Nakliin monastery 
after the time of Samuel is the Oriental Institute document which led 
to this study. From it we have already seen that the monastery was 
the recipient of a fair-sized property located at Buljusik and deeded 
to it as a gift by Tisfinah, daughter of Bisanti, in the year a.H. 336/ 
A.D. 947. But this property is deeded jointly to two monasteries, that 
of Naklin and that of Shalla. This raises the question of the relation- 
ship of these two monasteries. Was the monastery at Shalla ad- 
ministered from the Nakliin monastery, or was the revenue of the 
donated property simply to be divided between the two? That the 
monastery at Shalli was a smaller monastery may be inferred from 
its decline and complete disappearance within the next three centuries. 
It was located not far from Naklin,® probably to the south and west 
and perhaps across the Bahr al-Gharak, since it lay in the valley of 
the Bahr al-Tanabtawaih and within view of the very mountain on 
which stood the monastery of Naklin (see map). It was already 
abandoned in the time of ‘Uthman ibn al-Nablusi.®” 


8 Makrizi. LI, 505, or Aba Salib. p. 313. 
" BIFAO, I, 31. 
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A second documentary reference to this monastery is found in a 
Coptic letter®® written by a certain deacon, Macrobius, to another 
deacon, Macarius, who seems to have been left alone at Naklin. 
Macrobius sends him a donkey and begs him to come north and stay 
until they will have finished building; he is to bring with him some 
provisions and his kabos in which to sleep. The manuscript is on 
paper, undated, but since it contains the word amir, the letter prob- 
ably belongs to the Arab period. Again, since the place is deserted 
except for Macrobius, and since (re?)building is anticipated if not in 
progress, the time may be the post-Hakim period of restoration, that 
is, the first part of the eleventh century (see below). The Bohairic 
tendencies of the text and the references to the north may also mean 
that Macrobius was writing from Nitria. 

When Abii Salih’s account of the monastery of Naklin is compared 
with his account of the monastery of Kalamin,*® it is easy to see that 
the Nakliin monastery, though of ancient fame and of proud tradition 
linking it with Joseph and Jacob, is but a poor second, in tangible 
assets, to the monastery of Kalamiin; for it has but two churches 
and one tower against the twelve churches and four towers of the 
monastery of Kalamiin. The two churches are those of Michael and 
Gabriel, the first within the wall, the second without, though having 
a wall of its own. No mention is made of revenues, property, or num- 
ber of monks. Makrizi’s account adds but little, though it mentions 
that the monastery was also known as the monastery of Gabriel and 
as the monastery of the “Beam” or “Log” (Dair al-Khashabah), and 
that a festival celebration at the monastery brought to it Christians 
from Madinat al-Fayyiim and other places. It was located then on a 
road leading to Madinat al-Fayyiim, though the road was in general 
very little used. 

Another undated reference to the monastery of Naklin is to be 
found in the Ethiopic Synazarium.™ Since the compilation of this 
Synazarium is placed between 1178 and 1425, this reference must be 


ss W. E. Crum, Catalogue of the Coptic Manuscripts in the British Museum (London, 
1905), p. 281, No. 590. The middle Egyptian manuscripts from the Fayyiim (pp. 237- 
314) are all undated, and from the Catalogue little but the general impression of monastic 
activity and correspondence is to be gained. 

89 Pp. 205-8. 

© 11, 505. 

| Budge, II, 559. 
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placed in the period between Abii Salih and Makrizi.*? The reference 
is of further interest in that it states that the body of Abba >Akaweh 
is ‘at the present day” in the monastery of Naklin. Abba >Akdweh 
is our Abba Kaw, who, as we have seen above, was martyred in the 
Diocletian persecutions and buried in his native city of Bimay, where 
a church was erected to hisname. When and why was the translation 
of his body to Naklin accomplished? The reason can be guessed. 
Abba Kaw was the famous native monk of the Fayyiim, and the 
monastery of Nakliin was at that time the monastery of the Fayyim; 
it would, therefore, be only natural that the body of the one should 
find its final resting place in the crypts of the other. As to when this 
happened, even a guess is difficult. In all probability it took place be- 
fore Samuel’s day, that is, roughly in the years between 300 and 660. 
It may have been the earlier part of the period, when the memory of 
Abba Kaw was still fresh, in which case it may have been soon after 
the foundation of the Naklin monastery; again, it may have been 
late in the period, about the time when the translation of the Forty- 
nine Martyrs to Scetis took place, in which act the Fayyim played 
a rival part.°° 

The monastery of Nakliin, like that of Kalaminn, is simply listed by 
‘Uthmin ibn al-Nablusi among the thirteen Fayyiim monasteries. 
The next important account of the monastery of Nakliin we owe to 
Vansleb’s observations,®4 made during a visit to it in 1672. So far as 
I know, he was the first westerner to discover an Arabic manuscript 
of the story of Aiir, and from it he drew his material concerning the 
origin of the church of the monastery. Vansleb found the monastery 
almost entirely ruined, but its two churches seem to have been still 
standing. Though he does not mention the church of Michael by 
name, it must have been the one to which he could not gain entrance 
because the monks (number not given) had their provisions stored in 
it. The church of Gabriel he describes as being very beautiful, all 
painted within with pictures of Bible stories, and having the nave 
supported by slender columns constructed of several stone drums 
each. 

8: [bid., 1, pp. xv—xvi. 


%: Evelyn White, Pt. 11, pp. 269-71. 
%¢ Op. ecit., pp. 274-77. 
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Neither Pococke nor Napoleon’s Description nor Curzon mentions 
the monastery. Butler gives it only a passing mention, and ‘Ali Pasha 
Mubarak repeats the accounts of Abi Salih and Makrizi. Quatremére 
and Amélineau both take up the question of its geography but add 
nothing to its history. Here again it is Somers Clarke’s account™ that 
helps us to bring our survey up to date. The monastery is not listed 
as such; but in the list of churches in the bishopric of the Fayyim and 
Gizah there is a church of the monastery of the angel Gabriel (No. 18 
in the list, named “Dér el Mal4k Ghabrial”). The significance of the 
name appears from the following explanatory note supplied to Clarke 
by his informant: 

The word Dér is properly applied only to a place where a monastery or a 

convent exists, or has existed. A parish church is called a kanéssah, a corruption 
of the Greek word ecclesia. The place is not called a Dér even if it counts among 
its ministers several monks. If, however, the church once belonged to a 
monastic institution it retains its monastic tithe. Thus Dér el Abiad and Dér 
el Ahmar have become parish churches long since, and are served by married 
priests. They do not contain one monk, but are yet called Dér.% 
Of the nine churches given for the Fayyiim this is the only one that 
has the title “Dér.” Thus, though now but a parish church, the 
church at Nakliin, like that at Kalamiin, has survived the ups and 
downs of the long centuries. Johann Georg is our latest informant on 
its present condition. He mentions it only as ‘“Deir-cl-Melak,” but 
from what we have already learned from Clarke, this can be none 
other than ‘‘Dér el Mal4k Ghabrial,”’ that is, the church of Gabriel 
in the monastery of Nakliin. Brief as his account is, it is very interest- 
ing, and so we give it here in full: 

Die Weiterfahrt ging zuerst durch reiche Felder und zuletzt durch volle 
Wiste. So erreichten wir Deir-el-Melak . . .. , an dem von aussen gar nichts 
zu sehen ist. Die Kirche wirkt wie jedes andere Haus. Der Eintritt erfolgt 
durch einen Eselstall, der noch jetzt als solcher benutzt wird. Und so tritt man 
in eine hochinteressante Kirche, etwa aus dem VII. Jahrhundert. Vorziiglich 
sind da die Kapitelle, die noch ganz korinthisch wirken, sowohl im Schiff als 
im Haikal. Sehr schén ist ein Biicherpult, das wohl ctwa aus dem XII. 
Jahrhundert stammt. Interessant ist die hélzerne Decke. Fast das Bemer- 
kenswerteste ist ein Grabstein mit griechischer Inschrift, den wir aufrichten 
mussten, um ihn zu photographieren.” 


% Op. ctt., p. 205. 
% Tbid., p. 192. 
* Op. cit., p. 19. 
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The tombstone is similar to others used by the early Christian Copts. 
In general appearance it is nearest to one now in the Cairo museum. 
In both the inscription is written in the spaces formed by the inter- 
section of the cross. The text is almost identical with that of Crum’s 
No. 8698,®® which is reproduced and deciphered by Kaufmann.' The 
inscription of the Nakliin tombstone has been deciphered by Professor 
Sprengling, with the assistance of Mr. Procope S. Costas, and reads 
as follows: 


(1) # KE ANA (2) TTAYCON (3) THN YYXA 
(4) TOY AOYAOY (5) COY XPIC (6) TOAWPOY € 
(7) KOIMHOH MH (8) NI ¢APMOY (9) O! KE H IN. 


The last H of line 7 seems to be corrected from an €; the N of 
line 8 is turned about thus V; final N of the abbreviation for indiction 
is not clear and well drawn and is followed by a semiornamental ab- 
breviation. 

The text in translation reads: “Christ Lord, grant rest to the soul 
of thy servant, Christodorus. He fell asleep on the 25th of the month 
of Pharmuthi, 8th indiction.” 

The very fact that the tombstone has been preserved all these jong 
centuries may indicate that the Christodorus whom it commemorates 
was of some importance and renown in the locality if not in the monas- 
tery itself. Could it possibly be that he dates back to the days of Dio- 
cletian and Maximianus!®" and is therefore none other than the 
Christodorus who, together with Timothy and Theophilus, was as- 
sociated with the mount of Kalamin, the three being known as the 
three saints of the desert (see above)? Obviously, the question can- 
not be answered as yet. Nevertheless, the inscription, despite its in- 
completeness as to name and date, stands as one more piece of 
tangible evidence of the antiquity of Naklin. 

We turn now to the general monastic situation in the Fayytim 
after the Arab conquest. The number and the prosperity of the 


* W.E. Crum, Coptic Monuments (Catalogue général des antiquités Egyptiennes du 
Musée du Calre, 1V [Cairo, 1902]), Pl. V, No. 8423. 


© Joid., Pl. LUE. 
100 Handbuch der altchristlichen E pigraphik (Freiburg, 1917). p. 77. No. 75; cf. also p. 73. 


19 The “Sth indiction’’ being taken as the eighth year of the first indiction, i.e., 
297/98 +8 or 312 +8, which would be 304/5 or 319. 
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churches and of the monasteries reflected the condition of the Coptic 
church as a whole, and this, in its turn, was fundamentally influenced 
by the political and economic conditions of the country. Evelyn- 
White!” has shown how these factors reacted on the external history 
of the monasteries of Nitria and Wadi Habib. The monasteries of the 
Fayyiim appear to have followed, in general, the same periodic curve 
of vicissitude as those of Nitria and Wadi Habib, without however 
reaching its high peaks, and descending to the lowest levels more 
gradually. While this holds true of the external history of the two 
groups, it is even more evident in the spiritual and purely ecclesiastical 
phases of monastic life. 

We have no way of telling the sum total of churches and monasteries 
in the Fayyim in the period immediately preceding the Arab con- 
quest and the religious settlement of ‘Umar through ‘Amr ibn al-‘Asi. 
We do know that in the troublous time before the conquest many 
monasteries (and churches?) were abandoned. The alleged settlement 
of ‘Umar forbade not only the building of new monasteries and 
churches, but also the repair of ruined (and abandoned?) ones.!°% 
However, historical tradition seems here to have made ‘Umar sponsor 
of an intolerant attitude which had a later origin; for, apart from the 
fact that all provincial officials were Copts, considerable evidence 
exists to show that during the first century the official attitude was 
very liberal and that the Christians could build and restore churches 
with very little, if any, interference. What restrictions existed could 
usually be overcome by a payment of money.!% The early exemption 
of the monks from the poll tax helped to attract large numbers to the 
existing monasteries,’ and this, in turn, must have led to the repair 
of the old or the building of new ones. It is in these favorable condi- 
tions that one must see the explanation of the great number of 
churches and monasteries in the Fayyim in later Umayyad times. 
Abii Salih states that there were thirty-five monasteries there,’ and 
we know that in every province the number of churches greatly 
exceeded that of its monasteries. 


ioe Pt. 11, pp. 265-329. 

103 Cf, Encyclopaedia of Islam (hereafter abbreviated EJ), 11, 992. 
104 Thid., pp. 992 f., and Hterature referred to there. 

198 Tbid., p. 993. 

196 Pp. 202-3 and 349; on p. 53, however, the number Is given as 33. 
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As the monasteries grew in number, so their temporal wealth in- 
creased also. This consisted chiefly in large tracts of land, most of 
which had doubtless come from pious donations made by the Copts, 
while some of them represented the worldly possessions of the monks 
given over at the time of their entry into the monastic life. Towards 
the close of the Umayyad period we find the thirty-five monasteries 
of the Fayyim, then under the capable administration of the pro- 
vincial bishop, Abba Abraham (under the patriarchates of Theodore, 
731-43, and Michael, 744-68),'°7 owning cultivated lands on which 
a yearly tax of 500 dinars was levied.'°* The wealth of these monas- 
teries was indeed such as to expose Abba Abraham to “friendly” ex- 
tortion by the financial governor of Egypt, al-Kasim (114—24?/732- 
42?) :109 for on one occasion al-Kasim’s declarations of love and friend- 
ship cost Abba Abraham 400 dinars, and the latter seems to have 
had no difficulty in paying them on the spot.!!° 

The ecclesiasticism which colored Egyptian monasticism during 
this period flourished more in the Wadi Natriin units than elsewhere, 
but it penetrated also into the Fayyiim monasteries. The first indirect 
bid for power on the part of the latter is perhaps to be seen in the 
attempt of the Fayyiim to have a share in the translation of the 
famous Forty-nine Martyrs, which seems to have taken place in the 
last decade of the patriarchate of Abba Benjamin I (622-66).'" Ac- 
cording to the story, Fayyiim weavers and monks attempted to steal 
the body of Dios and thus separate it from that of his father, but. 
without success.'!” 

It was not long, however, before ecclesiastical recognition came to 
the Fayytim monasteries. No doubt this was in a large measure due 
to the influence of Samuel of Kalamiin (ca. 600-698), whose activity 
has been sketched above. The Fayyiim monasteries even began to 
play an important role in the election of the patriarchs. Hitherto the 

10? Dates as given in PO, V. 86, 88. 

tos PO, V, 94; Abii Salih, pp. 53, 203. 

109 PO, V, 92-105. Moslem writers make little or no mention of al- Kasim, but the fact 
that he was financial governor of Egypt is evident from glass stamps and weights issued 


by him; cf. Stanley Lane-Poole. 4 History of Egypt in the Middle Ages (London, 1901), 
pp. 29, 48, and Flinders Petrie, Glass Stamps and Weights (London, 1926), pp. 3, 15-16. 


no PO, V, 93-94. 
in Dates as given In PO, 1, 487. 
in Of, Evelyn-White, Pt..11, pp. 269-70; PO, X1, 699-703: Syn. Aler., 1, 233-34. 
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Nitrian and the Wadi Habib monasteries had led in supplying candi- 
dates for the patriarchate; in the person of John ITI (677-86), however, 
a monk from the monastery of Sailah in the Fayyim was chosen.!!5 
Again, in the disputed patriarchal election of 744, it was Abba 
Abraham, the previously mentioned business-like bishop of the Fay- 
ytim, who together with some northern bishops played a decisive role 
in the election of Abba Michael (744-68), a monk of the monastery 
of St. Macarius.’ 

We do not know to what extent the Fayyiim monasteries suffered, 
if at all, in the fatal flight of Marwan I to Egypt in a.p. 750, since it 
is difficult to tell how far into the Fayyim Marwan and his routed 
army penetrated. He is reported to have been killed at Bisir or Abi 
Sir; but there are several places bearing this name, and the Arabic 
sources are confused and contradictory.' Tabari just mentions Abi 
Sir in Egypt;!® al-Makin!"” and Abi Salih"® report him to have been 
killed at Bisir Kiridus. Yakit, quoting Ibn Zaulak, also places the 
death of Marwan in a Bisir Kiridus, but quoting Kindi, he locates 
the event in a Biisir in the district of Ushminain."* Ibn Taghri- 


birdi places the death of Marwan in the Basir of al-Gizah."2° The His- 
tory of the Patriarchs, however, does not mention a Bigir, but places 
the last events of Marwan II at a place called Dawatin,'™ apparently 
situated near a Mount Abbah to the west of Cleopatra in Arsinoites.'” 
Since the account clearly indicates that Marwdn was killed somewhere 
to the west of the Nile and south of al-Gizah,'”* the Arsinoites referred 


i PO, V, 6-8; 1, 342; Budge, I, 158; Abii Salib, p. 209. 

4 PO, V, 105-12. 

ns Cf. Quatremére, Mémoires, I, 112~13; Amélineau, Géog., pp. 10—11. 

us Annals, ed. by M. J. de Goeje (Leyden, 1879-1901), I11, 1, pp. 46, 49; cf. Ibn al- 
Athir, Kitab al-kémil fi al-tdrikh, ed. by C. J. Tornberg (Leyden, 1867-76), V, 324, 326; . 
Abii al-Fid&?, Annales Moslemici, ed. by J. G. C. Adler (Hafniae, 1789-94), I, 486. 

ul Historia Saracenica, trans. by Thomas Erpenius (Leyden, 1625), p. 119. 

48 P| 257. 

40 Dictionary, 1, 760; cf. Kindi, The Governors and Judges of Egypt, ed. by R. Guest 
(‘E. J. W. Gibb memorial series,"" Vol. X1X [Leyden and London, 1912]), p. 96; EJ, 111, 


309; also J. Wellhausen, The Arab Kingdom and Its Fall, trans. by M. G. Weir (Calcutta, 
1927), p. 549. 


120 Al-nujim al-zahirah fi mulik Migr wa-al-Kahirah, 1 (ed. by Juynboll and Matthes 
Leyden, 1851-55}), 352. 


1 PO, V, 187. 
122 Tdid., p. 186; cf. also p. 156. 
13 Thid., pp. 185-86. 
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to is no doubt the Arsinoite nome of the Fayyim and not the second 
Arsinoite nome east of the Nile and reaching to Suez, where an 
Arsinoites-Cleopatra is to be found at the head of the Arabian Gulf. 
We must therefore add a Cleopatra to the list of place-names in the 
Fayyim, though just where this Cleopatra was located in the Fayyim 
is not known, unless it be near Dawattin, which may be a misspelling 
or an Arabie version of Dafdana (modern Difinni), so that Bisir 
Dafdani, a place situated a short distance south of the city of Fay- 
yim, may be the one meant. Modern scholars, however, doubt if this 
is the Biyir concerned and point to a Bisir Ktridus at the entrance 
of, but not in, the Fayyiim as the scene of Marwan’s last hours.’ 
Abi-Salih reports a church and a monastery of Abiriin at this place,'”* 
and Jabari tells us that Marwén was overtaken in a church in 
Bigir.2?7 If Marwan and his soldiers did indeed reach Biisir Dafdani, 
then the monasteries in the eastern Fayyim must have felt his 
wrath; but if he stopped at Bisir Kiridus, which seems the more 
likely, then the Fayytim monasteries, like those of Wadi Habib,”® 
escaped the destruction that was the fate of all monasteries which lay 
on his route.” 

The change from Umayyad to ‘Abbasid rule had no immediate 
effect on the conditions of the churches and monasteries of Egypt. 
Economie persecution and despoliation of churches!®® went hand in 
hand with freedom of worship and social visits, at times on a grand 
scale, to the monasteries.'*! Strained relations and periodic revolts 
were, under the circumstances, to be expected. Thus in 170/786 the 
governor ‘Ali ibn Sulaiman issued an edict to destroy all churches 
(and monasteries?) built since the Muslim conquest, an edict which 
was fortunately and wisely revoked by his successor on the advice of 
a body of Muslim jurists." Building was resumed on a large scale in 

waecp H. Gauthier, Les nomes d'Egupte depuis Hérodete jusqu' a la conquéte arabe 
(Mémoires présentés A institut d’ Egypte, t. XXV [1935]), pp. 125-29 and 138-42. 

ws Amélineau, Géog., p. 10: BI FAO, 1, 65; Abii Salih, pp. xix and 257, note 2. 

Le P, 257, 

a7 Annals, LIL, 1, p. 49. 

28 PO, V, 175, 183. 

18 Tbid., pp. 162-63, 

130 ET, 11, 992-94; PO, X. 363, 373-75, 512-15; Abj-Salih, p. 87. 
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the patriarchates of Abba Mark III (799-819) and Abba James 
(819-30).'33 Still it was in this period that a number of revolts 
against heavy taxation took place. The earlier ones, in which Mus- 
lims and Christians alike took part, followed the civil war waged be- 
tween Amin and Ma>miin. A purely Christian insurrection occurred 
in 214-15/829-30, when the Bashmirites of the middle Delta revolted 
contrary to the advice of their patriarch James as well as that of 
Patriarch Dionysius of Antioch who accompanied Ma°min on his 
visit to Egypt. The Bashmirites were severely defeated, large num- 
bers were massacred, and many of the survivors were deported to 
Baghdad.'*4 This, Makrizi informs us, was the last Christian rebel- 
lion; for from that time on Muslims were in the majority in the 
villages.1 

These general conditions are reflected in the contemporary history 
of the monasteries of Scetis. It was about 817 that the first Arab sack 
of these monasteries took place. This was followed by a period of 
restoration and enlargement under Abba James (who visited the 
monasteries of Upper Egypt and perhaps also those of the Fayyiim)!¥6 
and Abba Joseph (830-49), so that during the patriarchate of Sheniite 
I (859-81) we find seven instead of four outstanding monasteries 
in the Wadi Habib.!37 

That the conditions in the Delta and in Wadi Habib will have 
had parallels in the Fayyiim seems natural to expect; yet actual ma- 
terials on the monasteries of the Fayyiim are woefully lacking, and 
for the period under consideration we have nothing to point to except 
the situation in the monastery of Kalamiin at the time of its abbot 
Isaac and his famous disciple Misail, as sketched above. Nor is our in- 
formation for the following period, that of the Tiltinids (254-92/868- 
905) and Ikhshidids (323-58/935-69), any fuller. On the one hand, 
Ahmad ibn Tiliin did not hesitate to imprison Patriarch Michael III 
(881-909); on the other hand, Khum4rawaih’s visits to the Natrin 
monasteries are indicative of cordial relations existing between the 





133 ET, 11, 992; PO, X, 418-19, 460; Kindi, op. cit., pp. 554-55. 
144 ET, 11, 994; PO, X, 486-95. 

1s ET, iL, 904; Makrizi, II, 494. 

16 PO, X, 452-54. 
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Talanids and the church.'** In the short interval between the two qua- 
si-dependent dynasties the ‘Abbasid caliph made a bid for peace and 
good will by declaring in 313/925 that the jizyah or head tax would 
not be imposed upon bishops, monks, and needy laymen.!? The 
Ikhshidids continued to favor the Christians and frequently attended 
their public ceremonies and celebrations.‘4° The monasteries were 
coming more and more into the public eye, so that the ninth and tenth 
centuries saw several Muslim authors devoting their time to narrating 
the history of the monasteries and describing monastic life. Among 
these are Abii al-Faraj al-Isfahani, who wrote a Book of the Monas- 
teries, and al-Shabushti, who gave us a book of the same title.!” 
Though al-Shabushti’s work is lost, it was used to good purpose by 
both Abii Salih and Makrizi. But these authors give us no definite 
material on the Fayyim monasteries during this prosperous period, 
and so we must for the present content ourselves with the one definite 
event recorded in our present Document III of 336/947, which deeded 
property to the two monasteries of Nakliin and Shalla. 

With the Fatimids an era of prosperity set in for the churches and 
the monasteries,'#? marred only by the fanatical persecution of al- 
Hakim (386-411/996-1021), from which only the Wadi Habib monas- 
teries seem to have escaped.'4? The churches and monasteries of the 
Fayyim, however, fell victim to this persecution; for a Coptic note 
of a.p. 1014, left us by a certain Joseph, a deacon in the Fayyiim, 
states that he, Joseph, fled in great affliction to the monastery of 
Macarius, because al-Hakim had destroyed(?) the churches and 
monasteries of the Fayyiim, and because safety was to be found only 
in the monastery of Saint. Macarius.'*4 

The Ayyibids (564-648/1169-1250) were not as generous or in- 
dulgent as their predecessors. They despoiled the church of part of 
its revenue, and though restoring some churches, they did not hesitate 
to destroy others which for some reason annoyed them. The crusades 


18 Evelyn-White, Pt. IL. pp. 335-36; E/, 11, 994 f. 

138 BT, UT, 995. 

140 Thid., UL, 995. 

ia Abti Salib. p. xv. 

142 EX, Il, 992, 995, and references given there: Abii Salih. pp. 15, 47, 89, et passim. 
14 Evelyn-White, Pt. ll, pp. 343-45; PO, X1, 560-61; EJ, II, 992, 995. 

144 Evelyn-White, Pt. Hf, p. 345. 
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made the situation of the church delicate and caused the ruin of many 
churches, especially in the Delta. It is from this period that the utter 
destruction of many Egyptian monasteries dates.’ At the same time 
the spirit of Egyptian monasticism degenerated into determined 
ecclesiasticism, which gave rise to many dissensions. In keeping with 
this decline is the rise of Arabic Christian literature during this 
period; for this event is in itself an ironical testimony to the victory 
of Arabic and Islam over Coptic and Christianity. By the thirteenth 
century Arabic Christian literature was in a flourishing state, and it 
is at this time (ca. 1200) that Aba Salih wrote his treatise and sup- 
plied us with valuable information on the monasteries of the Fayyim. 

Abii Silih’s account does not attempt to keep track of the thirty- 
five monasteries of the Umayyad period, neither is it exhaustive for 
his own period, though in making this statement it must be remem- 
bered that his work, as we now have it, is a clumsy abridgement of the 
original.’® Be that as it may, Abi Salih, in the account as we now 
have it, mentions but eight monasteries'47 as having existed in the 
Fayyim during his time: (1) that of Naklin, (2) that of Kalamin, 
(3) that of St. Isaac of Difri at al-Lahin with a church resembling 
that of Kalamin, (4) the monastery of the Brothers at Sailah, whence 
John III was called to the patriarchate, and (5) the monastery of the 
Virgin, also at Sailah, (6) the monastery of the Cross at Fani, and 
(7) the monastery of Theodore and (8) that of the Apostles, both at 
Aflah al-Zaitiin. Since both Isaac of Difri'*® and Theodore (who is per- 
haps none other than Theodore the General)'4® were martyred in the 
time of Diocletian, these monasteries named after them may have 
very early origins. The monastery of the Virgin was in all probability 
a Theotokos ‘‘duplicate”'®® of the monastery of the Brothers at Sailah. 


146 ET, 11, 992, 996; PO, XI, 617; Abi Salib, pp. 15, 94-97, 112, 174, 248, 253. 

is Pp. xil f. 

147 Fhid., pp. 205-10. 

148 Abii Salih, p. 210. 

49 Budge, IV, 1133-38; also I, 219, 265. According to the Ethiopic Synazarium, 
Theodore was a native of Sabt in Upper Egypt; but according to Abii Salib (p. 208) he was 
a native of the Fayyiim. For other saints named Theodore who might come into considera- 
tion see Strothmann, op. cit., p. 128. 

18° The Theotokos ‘duplicates’ appear to have arisen at the time of the Galanite 
heresy in the first half of the 6th century to accommodate the Severlan monks who had 
been ejected by the Julianists. They were dedicated to the Theotokos rather than to the 
Virgin as symbolizing the matter in dispute, the reality of the incarnation. Cf. Evelyn- 
White, Pt. II, pp. 232-35. 
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The monastery of the Apostles at Aflah al-Zaitiin and that of the 
Cross in the district of Fani are then the only ones of the eight that 
give no clue of the period of their origin. But we are probably not 
wrong in considering them as having been among the thirty-five 
monasteries mentioned for the Umayyad period. 

Abii Salih’s account is greatly supplemented by that of <Uthman 
ibn al-Nablusi, given about half a century later (642/1245-46), which 
credits the Fayyiim with thirteen monasteries and twenty-five 
churches." Since the intermediate period between Abii Salih and 
Nablusi was not particularly conducive to the rise of new monas- 
teries, the difference in the number of the monasteries reported by 
these authors can hardly be attributed to the appearance of new 
monasteries, but should rather be explained by the greater fullness of 
Nablusi’s account. Unfortunately I have no access to the Arabic text 
of Nablusi and must work with what information I can gather from 
the description of Nablusi’s work as given by Ahmed Zéki!® and by 
Georges Salmon.'®3 From the information supplied by the latter I am 
able to list twelve monasteries and thirty-eight churches (seven of 
which are in ruins) instead of thirteen monasteries and twenty-five 
churches as mentioned by Ahmed Zéki. Five of these are listed by both 
Abii Salih and Nablusi: the monasteries of Naklin and Kalamiin, that 
of St. Isaac at al-Lihiin, that of the Cross in the district of Fani 
(called Dair Fant by Nablusi), and one of the two monasteries at Sailah 
(referred to simply as Dair Sailah, so that there is no way of telling 
definitely whether it is that of the Virgin or that of the Brothers, 
though the probability is in favor of the latter). One of the two 
Sailah monasteries listed by Aba Sali must therefore have passed 
out of existence; the two monasteries located by him in Aflah al- 
Zaitiin had either disappeared, or they were more probably included 
then, as now, in the province of Bani Suwaif. The remaining seven 
of the twelve (or eight of the thirteen) of Nablusi’s list were likely in 
existence in Abi Salih’s time, but were perhaps not considered by 
him of the same importance (and antiquity?) as the eight which he 
listed. These seven additional monasteries are the monasteries of 


1 Ahmed Zéki in Société Royale de Géographie d'Egypte, Bulletin, V, No. 5 (1899), 
pp. 277-78. 

ue Tbid., pp. 253-95. 
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Sidmant, Sinniris, Dimishiyyah and Bamiyah, each near a city 
or village of the same name, the unnamed monastery at Disya (con- 
cerning which more will be said below), the monastery of al-Amil 
at al--Adwah, and the monastery of Abba Shentite in Minshat Aulad 
cArafah. Thus the combined lists of Abi Salih and Nablusi give 
fifteen different monasteries (sixteen if the thirteenth monastery 
credited to Nablusi by Ahmed Zéki is not contained in Abt Salih’s 
list). To these we must add the monastery referred to in our Docu- 
ment III, namely that of Shalla, which is not mentioned by Abi 
Salih, but is included by Nablusi in a list of ruined and abandoned 
places’ and was therefore probably in ruins already in the time of 
Abii Salih. 

In the field of ecclesiastical influence and politics the Fayyim pro- 
duced during this period a somewhat prominent figure—the bishop 
Peter, who is four times mentioned by Abii Salih as having partici- 
pated in the dedication of churches and monasteries in and near 
Fustat-Misr. His first appearance is in 1183, when he is reported to 
have solemnly opened a monastery which had formerly belonged to 
the Nestorians but was now changing hands, because no Nestorians 
were left in Misr except one or two men.’ The monastery was a good- 
sized one and prospered under the new ownership. The next year 
(1184) Peter and Gabriel, bishop of Misr, opened a restored church,'®* 
and on two other occasions (in 1186 and 1187) these two bishops were 
together present at similar functions.'®” 

The thirteenth century found the church of Misr (Cairo) competing 
strenuously with that of Alexandria for ecclesiastical leadership, and 
the indications are that the Fayyiim co-operated with Misr. The 
church of the Fayyiim itself, however, was not free from internal 
rivalry if not dissension. Bishop Peter found it necessary to take 
severe measures, even to the point of expulsion from office, against 
no less a person than the future candidate for the patriarchate, David, 
son of Laklak. In spite of much opposition, the Misr-Fayyiim forces 
won the election, and David of the Fayyim, taking the name of Cyril 


14 Tbid., p. 31. 


8 Abii Salik, p. 135; cf. Renaudot, op. cit., p. 553, for correction of the date a.p. 1181, 
as reported by Abii Salib, to 1183. 


4 Abii Sali, p. 127. 
187 Ibid., pp. 92, 139. 
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Ill (1235-43), terminated the twenty year vacancy that had fol- 
lowed the death of John VI in 1216.8 Cyril soon won the reputation 
of being a reforming and a grasping patriarch. His “reforms” brought 
gratifying though temporary victory to the church of Misr at the 
expense of the church of Alexandria and of the monasteries of Wadi 
Habib."® To what extent, if at all, the Fayyiim shared in this victory 
we have no way of knowing. 

With the coming of the Mamelukes the entire Coptic church faced 
an era of persecution and despoliation the like of which it had not 
before experienced, and as a result of this, as well as of the Black 
Death in 1348 and of famine in 1374, the fourteenth century saw the 
rapid and tragic decline of Egyptian monasteries, including those of 
Wadi Natriin. These last, however, seem to have held out in the first 
half of the century and to have become once again the general refuge 
for those fleeing the persecutions of 1301 and 1321, which took place 
in the patriarchate of John VIII (1300-20) and John LX (1320-27).'6° 
There is no reason to believe that the churches and the monasteries 
of the Fayyim escaped the persecuting fury of the Muslims in 
721/1321, which resulted in the destruction of numerous churches 
and monasteries throughout Egypt.’ Again, in 755/1354 churches 
were demolished, and a large part of the church revenue was con- 
fiscated.'"= Faced with humiliation, economic extortion, and even loss 
of life at the hands of a surly Muslim majority, the Christian minority 
continued to dwindle, many becoming Muslims, and the monasteries 
which escaped destruction, lacking new recruits, fell into ruins and 
were eventually abandoned.’ The description given by Evelyn- 
White for the Nitrian monasteries will probably apply in general to 
the whole country. So far as the Fayyim is concerned, indirect testi- 
inony regarding these conditions is found in Makrizi’s account of the 
Fayyiim monasteries. Of the fifteen (or sixteen) different monasteries 

188 Renaudat, op. cit., pp. 567-08, 578, 593, 

1889 Evelyn. White, Pt. IL. pp. 387-89. 


10 Renaudot, op. cit., p. 604; Evelyn-White, Pt. II, pp. 393, 394, 400-402. 

1 Makrizi, E[, 512-17 (English translation by Evetts in Abii Salih. pp. 328-40, and 
French translation In Quatremére, Mémoires, II, 225-49); ‘Ali Pasha Mubarak. Al-khitat 
al-taufikiyyah al-jadidah li Migr al-Kahirah .... (Balk, 1304-6; 1886-88), HII, 98-101; 
Vi, 74-79. 
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reported by Abii Salih and Nablusi he mentions but three: those of 
Nakliin, Kalamiin, and Sidmant. We have already mentioned the 
decline evidenced in the first two; with regard to the third we are told 
that it had lost much of its former estate and was then partly deserted. 
Further indirect testimony of the decline of Christianity and of the 
pathetic position of the Christians in the Fayyiim during Mameluke 
times and after is to be seen in the great obscurity of its bishops, if 
indeed the see was not mostly vacant from the time of John (about 
1230) to that of Michael, who was visited by Vansleb in 1672, a period 
of nearly four and one-half centuries.'** Vansleb’s account states how 
the Christians of the city of Fayyiim had no church to worship in, but 
had to go to the near-by village of “Desie” (Disy4) for their serv- 
ices;'® how the whole province had but a few churches, and these 
very poor; how fear and timidity were uppermost even with the 
bishop, who mistook the approach of Vansleb and his men for govern- 
ment soldiers intent on doing harm.'* This situation may be con- 
sidered as typical of the whole Ottoman period, which followed that 
of the Mamelukes. Two exceptions for the country as a whole may 
be mentioned, due, in part, to the personality of the then patriarch. 
Thus the patriarch Gabriel VII (1526-69) was in a position to give 
much of his time and means to rebuilding monasteries,’ and a second 
period of building occurred in the patriarchate of John XVI (1676- 
1718).!88 

The Etat, a tax survey made in 777/1375, lists in the Fayyaim a 
Dair Abi Ja‘ran.’° If this was merely a monastery, why was it the 
only one listed? If it was a village paying taxes, then the name would 
imply the existence of a monastery in the neighborhood. In either 
case we apparently have a new monastery to the credit of the Fayyam, 
built after Nablusi’s time. 

Other obscure monasteries in the Fayyiim or in near-by deserts are 
mentioned from time to time, chiefly by western visitors. Vansleb 


1s Baudrillart, Dict., 1V, 762. 

18 Op, cit., p. 253. 

16 Ibid., pp. 259-61, 265. 

17 ‘Ali Pasha Mubarak, op. cit., VI, 84. 
168 Tbid., V1, 85. 
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gives us two: “Deir Abulffe’’ (Dair Abii Lifah), located in the desert 
north of Lake Kariin,'”° and “Deir il Azeb,” half way between the 
city of Fayyiim and Nakltin.’” An “Azab” is shown on the map of the 
Arsinoite nome by Grenfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed.'” This location 
accords, on the one hand, with that given by Vansleb and, on the 
other, with the location of the village of ‘“el-Hazeb’ mentioned in 
Napoleon’s Description,'”? but not given in the list of towns and vil- 
lages of this work.!"4 That al--Azab and “el-Hazeb” both refer to the 
same place is very likely indeed, for nothing would be easier than a 
confusion of the sounds of alif, <ain, h@, and ha@ in transliterating 
Arabic from the spoken sounds. Furthermore, Dair al--Azab must be 
identified with the “Deir-el-Azrab’”’ mentioned by Johann Georg.) 
The latter speaks of two churches there, an older one which he places 
in the twelfth century, and a more recent one about one hundred and 
twenty years old. Clarke!”* mentions a church of the Virgin at al- 
‘Azab in the district of Itsi, but to which of the two churches of 
Dair al-Azab the name belongs it is difficult to tell. If the monastery 
does indeed go back to the twelfth century, it was perhaps founded 
by Peter, the energetic bishop of the Fayyiim mentioned above, or 
perhaps somewhat later by the patriarch Cyril III (1235-43), who 
was formerly David, a priest of the Fayyiim. Pococke!”? remarks on 
the deserted condition of the monasteries in general, stating that they 
were inhabited by one or two married priests, but he does not speak 
of any of the better known monasteries, not even of that of Nakliin 

N0 Op, cit,, p. 268: in G. Caton-Thompson and E. W. Gardner, The Desert Fayum 
(London, 1934), [f, Pls. CEX-CX, the monastery is located, and on Pi. LXXXVI a 
photograph is given; in Vol. I, p. 81, the monastery is described thus: “The Deir, a Coptic 
hermitage, cut in the face of a bluff in the great Tertiary scarp was visited in 1926 by Mr. 
Starkey in our company who climbed up to the chambers. According to local bedouin 
the roofs in several places have collapsed within the past generation and crushed the rock- 


cut chambers. The Coptic inscriptions did not concern us, and we made no investigation 
of tho place.” 

it Thid., p. 278. 

1 The Tebtunis Papyri, Pt. If (London, 1907), Pi. LIT; the place is also given on the 
map of the Survey of Egypt and listed in the Index to Place Names (Cairo, 1932), p. 12, 
as al-‘Azab. 
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or Kalamiin. He does, however, mention two monasteries in the 
northwestern region of the Fayyiim. The first, called Dair Harakat 
al-Ma>, “the monastery of the stirring of the waters,’’!78 is north of 
Lake Kartin. He adds that the building seemed to him to be “some 
remains of antiquity, which might be converted into a monastery.” 
Whether this monastery and Dair Abii Lifah are the same monastery 
with two different names, or two different monasteries in the same 
desert region north of that lake, is hard to tell. The second monastery 
reported by Pococke is a ruined one of unburnt bricks some two or 
three leagues south of Kasr Kariin.'7° 

The Description mentions still another ruined monastery, that of 
Zakawah, southeast of Madinat al-Gharak.'® Finally, Flinders Petrie 
adds one more to our list, that of al-Hammam,'®! three miles north of 
al-Lahiin. “The Deir,” he writes, “has been rebuilt a few centuries 
ago, but there are outlines of a much larger Deir showing on the 
ground. Outside the older Deir are rubbish-mounds. Here we found 
plenty of scraps of papyrus.”'®? Clarke in his Christian Antiquities of 
1912 does not mention this monastery, neither does Strothmann in 
1932 in his Die koptische Kirche in der Neuzeit. Johann Georg lists 
it among the three small monasteries of the Fayyiim visited by him 
in 1927-28, the trip to al-Hammam having been made in the latter 
year. The monastery was then completely in ruins (‘alles ist ver- 
fallen’) with only a woman and her family around. The church altar 
was locked up and the keys were at al-Lahiin, so that he did not get 
to see it. But his account, like that of Petrie, indicates the antiquity 
of the monastery, for he mentions a door ornament of about a.p. 500 
and capitals of the sixth century and places the church in the first 
thousand years of our era.'#? If these datings are correct, then this 
monastery must be one of the thirty-five which were in existence in 

W8 Ibid., p. 65. 

119 Thid., p. 66. 


iso VE, 219: VII, 810. 

11 Spelled with kin Description, VII, 810, and on the map, but with 4 in the Indez to 
Place Names. The Index allocates the village of al-Hammam to Bani Suwaif and the 
monastery to the Fayyiim. 

1% Coptic Manuscripts brought from the Payyim....ed. by W. E. Crum (London, 
1893), p. v. Other travelers and writers of the 19th century, e.g., Miss Platt (Quarterly 
Review [London], LX XVII), Curzon, and Butler, add nothing to our knowledge of the 
Fayyiim monasteries. 
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Umayyad times, though it is difficult to see why it was not mentioned 
by either Abi Salih or Nablusi; for it can hardly have been a question 
of boundary line here, especially when Nablusi does include the village 
of al-Hammam.'*4 The three monasteries mentioned by Johann 
Georg, al-‘Azab, al-MaPak (Nakliin), and al-Hammam, are monas- 
teries without monks, but their churches are still in use according to 
him.'® Only two of these three churches, that of Gabriel at Naklin 
and that of the Virgin at al-‘Azab, are even listed as churches in the 
list supplied to Clarke by the patriarch Cyril V (1874-1927), though 
Clarke warns us that he guarantees neither the completeness nor the 
accuracy of the list.'% 

Of Arab Muslim historians since the days of Makrizi and Abia 
Salih, “Ali Pasha Mubarak is the only one who has devoted consider- 
able space to the churches and monasteries of Egypt. But his account, 
being for the most part a repetition, when not an abridgement, of these 
two, adds nothing important to our knowledge of the Fayyaim 
monasteries. He mentions nine monasteries of their combined lists: 
those of (1) Naklin, (2) Kalamiin, (3) Sidmant, (4) the Cross at 
Fania, (5) the Virgin and (6) the Brothers at Sailah, (7) Isaac at al- 
Lahiin, (8) Theodore and (9) the Apostles; but unlike Abt Salih, who 
places the last two at Aflah al-Zaitiin, “Ali Pasha Mubarak places the 
monastery of Theodore at Aflah al-Zaitiin and that of the Apostles 
in the city of Fayyim.'8? A comparison of the two texts leads me to 
believe that ‘Ali Pasha Mubarak has confused the churches of the 
city of Fayyiim with the churches and monasteries of Aflah al-Zaitiin. 
He repeats, word for word, the account given by Abii Salih of the four 
churches of the city of the Fayyiim, but gives them right after his men- 
tion of the monastery of Theodore and before his listing of the churches 
of Macarius, Gabriel, and the Savior, and of the monastery of the 
Apostles, all four of which, according to Abi Salih’s account, belong 
to Aflih al-Zaitiin. A slight change in the arrangement of ‘Ali Pasha 
Mubarak’s text will give us an accurate reproduction (except for the 
omission of the church of St. John at Aflah al-Zaitiin) of Abd Salih’s 
account, to which ‘Ali Pasha Mubarak himself specifically refers us. 


1s BI FAO, I, 38. 

1% Op. cit.. pp. 18-19. 

18 Op. cit.. pp. 199, 205; for the dates of Cyril see Strothmann, op. cit., p. 158. 
'8? Op. cit., X1V, 89. 
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Farther on, writing apparently from personal knowledge and of his 
own time, ‘All Pasha Mubarak does actually mention, as though be- 
longing to the city of Fayyiim, a monastery of the Virgin together 
with a church “in the district of the Arabs which is about an hour’s 
distance to the south (of the city), both being the remains of ancient 
places of worship.’’8* From this account it would seem that the 
monastery credited to the city of Fayyiim is none other than the 
monastery mentioned by Nablusi'®® as lying north of Disya and 
referred to by Vansleb as the church in the near-by village of Disya 
to which the Christians in the city of Fayyiim came because there 
was no church in the city itself.19° ‘Ali Pasha Mubarak’s account 
thus helps us to name the monastery at Disya as that of the Virgin. 
The name of the modern church at Disyi is given by Clarke! as 
that of ‘el Amfr Tadros,” i.e., of Theodore the General. 

Source materials for the inner life of the church of the Fayyiim and 
for the part which this bishopric played in the ecclesiastical life of the 
Coptic church at large are woefully lacking. Mediocrity and obscu- 
rity seem to have been its fate, but perhaps no more and no less than 
was the case with other provinces also. A century after Vansleb’s visit 
we find a certain Joseph, a native of the Fayyiim and a monk of the 
monastery of St. Anthony, elected to the patriarchate as John XVIII 
(1770-96).! The Fayyaim bishopric seems to have been temporarily 
vacant before 1844,'*3 but appears soon after to have received a 
bishop, one of twenty-three appointed by the patriarch Peter VII 
(1809-52).'* A certain Abraham was bishop in 1897.'% The name 
of the bishop at the time of Johann Georg’s visit to the Fayyim in 
1927-28, and by him called archbishop, is not mentioned by this au- 
thor, though he accompanied the author on a visit to Dair al--Azab 
and Dair al-MaPak (Naklian).!%* 


183 Tbid., XIV, G1. 
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11 Op, cit., p. 205. 
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When and for what reason the Fayyim and the Gizah bishoprics 
were united, I do not know, but Clarke reports them united in 1912.!97 
We also read that the bishop of the Fayyim is one of the two members 
of the Jacobite Coptic hierarchy who do not have the title ‘“metro- 
politan.”!°8 The situation seems to have been changed again recently, 
perhaps by the present patriarch John XIX (1928——); for Stroth- 
mann lists Gizah and the Fayyiim as separate bishoprics, naming 
Isaac as bishop of the Fayyiim.'®? If this Isaac is indeed the bishop 
referred to by Johann Georg, and if the title archbishop was an official 
one, the separation of the two bishoprics and the adding of the dignity 
of a metropolitan must have come about before 1928, but certainly 
not much before, since Baudrillart in his Dictionaire (published 1930) 
lists them as still united. 

The Fayyim is thus apparently sharing in the mild revival stirring 
the Coptic church,?" though to what extent is known only by few, 
perhaps only by the patriarch John and the bishop Isaac. At any 
rate, Ralph Bagnold,?" one of the most recent travelers in the Fayyiim, 
is silent on the question—-a silence perhaps expressing and typifying 
the deep indifference of the average modern traveler to such matters. 
Yet his brief description of the Fayyiim as a province with ‘walled 
gardens and villages that looked and smelt so different from anything 
in the Nile Valley” and resounding with ‘“‘the queer sleepy music of its 
ancient wooden water-wheels, eternally lifting water from the canal,”’ 
indicates why the Fayyim is a land of interest alike to travelers and 
to scholars, 


7 Op. cit., p. 205. 

1* Baudrillart, Dict. LV, 761. 

198 Op. ei., p. 159. 

200 Cf, Evelyn-White, Pt. II, p. 436; and Strothmann’s work already referred to: 
further evidence of a Coptic awakening is to be seen in the recent formation of the Asso- 
clation des amis des églises et de l'art Coptes, whose first annua) bulletin (for 1935) was pub- 
lished in Catro in 1936. 


_ Mt Libyan Sands (London, 1935), pp. 25-26 
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